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BEE SUPPLIES 


and 
SERVICE 
from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 


Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 


Honey Containers to market your 
honey attractively. 


Modern equipment for rendering 
your beeswax at reason- 
able prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 





The Perfect Combination | 
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2% 


TIN CANS & PAILS 


can 3” screw top, bulk $ .66 
cans 3” screw top 

per case 24 17.00 
pails no bails, per case 50 6.35 
pails, with bails per cs. 50 7.15 
pails, with bails per cs. 50 10.50 


60 Ib. 
60 Ib. 


5 Ib. 
5 Ib. 
10 Ib. 


Cash Discount 
5% on $50.00 orders 
10% on 100.00 orders 


August Lotz Co. 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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CONTAINER PRICES 
GLASS JARS 

Queenline Plain 
SOB. POF CRO BE .nccccscse $1.05 -98 
1 lb. per case 24 ............ 1.35 1.05 
2 ib. per case 12 ............ 87 o8 8 
SU OP GERD ©] ccccicsen 75 
SS | ,  reenreneercennen 71 
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SEND MONEY ORDERS § . 
PARCEL POST. MOTOR TRUCK+ RAIL way EX. , 
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Everything 

for the 

Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 



































STOP.... 


and think of the Tennessee Bee 
and Honey Co. when ordering 


your apiary needs. We are the 
ROOT bee supply headquarters 
for the central Mississippi valley. 


We will trade ROOT wired or 
Wyrless 3-ply foundation and bee 
supplies for your beeswax and 
will pay the highest prices for it. 


Please write for information to 
the 


Tennessee Bee & Honey Co. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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MARSHFIELD 
Marshfield 





WE ARE LOOKING FOR 


A 


Good Season for 
SECTION HONEY PRODUCERS 


Consult our catalog for prices on honey sections and the best equipment for 
producing COMB HONEY. A complete line of supplies sold direct to the 
beekeeper. Quantity discounts on sections. 


MFG. 


COMPANY 
Wisconsin 























For fast uncapping use a MASTER Elec- 


tric Uncapping Knife. 
dependable service. 
them. 


Built for long, 
Your dealer stocks 
Price $14.25. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 














H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


Western Beeswax 
Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 


Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 

Top Cash Market 
for Your Beeswax 


MILLER’S HONEY CO. 
Celton, Calif. Phone 1722 


October, 1955 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 
The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


lf Pitti 
(TULLE 


Si 
inet 





Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a life time. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers 
or direct from our factory. Cana- 
dian-made goods are cheaper. No 
duty. Send for our price list. Al- 
ways in the market for beeswax. 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


HONEY 


We will buy any quantity — all grades from water white to amber. 
We want chunk (shallow frame) honey, too, and also section comb honey. 
Contact the plant nearest to you for prices and further information. 
We can make the deal especially interesting if you will trade for bee supplies. 


Don’t forget to write us when your beeswax is ready. We will 
make it into “SUPERIOR” foundation or buy it at the top price. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
4242 Elizabeth St., 349 Third St., 1880 E. Buchanan St., 
Denver 16, Colorado Ogden, Utah Phoenix, Arizona 
P. O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, Calif. 
* 10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


* This is our new Los Angeles area plant, recently built. 


“The Best is Always Superior” 








PIT 


For 
Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 


: PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 Twelfth Street 








Detroit 6, Michigan 


TIMI 
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A PUFF’S ENOUGH! 


Taylots s:2osOi. 





“The Push-Button Bee Smoker” 
$1 29 at better dealers’ 
° plus 2 Ibs. shipping 
* trade mark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, IIl. 
BEE CALM with Taylor’s HIVE-BOMB 


We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


Write for 1955 catalog. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
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OLDENROD, aster, and heartsease 
has started to yield in New Eng- 

land, and since there is generally plen- 
ty of moisture the outlook for a fall 
flow is encouraging. Little damage has 
been reported as a result of the recent 
hurricanes, but perhaps our reporters 
were just lucky. 

The average crop in the Champlain 
Valley of Vermont ranged from 60 to 
100 pounds while little Rhode Island 
reports it’s biggest harvest in years. 
Regardless of crop conditions, it is in- 
teresting to note that New England is 
receiving the highest price per pound 
of honey of any region in the United 
States. We hope they can keep it that 
way. 

The buckwheat crop in both central 
and western New York has been dis- 
appointingly small. The white honey 
flow near Auburn (central N. Y.) was 
the best in years with some apiaries 
averaging over 100 pounds per colony. 
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The above generalized map is based on information from Gleanings’ regular monthly 

honey market reporters, correspondence with leading honey packers, beekeeping spe- 

cialists at State Colleges of Agriculture and the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

area there may be exceptions to the conditions indicated above, but it is difficult to 
show local honey crop variations on such a small map. 


In every 


The demand for buckwheat has been so 
good that the price offers have been 
better than those for white honey. Late 
summer rains have helped goldenrod 
so that beekeepers are optimistic about 
getting a good fall flow. 

Prospects for a fall flow are not as 
good in Pennsylvania, where flood 
waters covered many lowlands and 
killed a lot of the late blooming honey 
plants. In this area comb honey is sell- 
ing for $10.00 per case and five pound 
jars are retailing for $1.60. In neigh- 
boring New Jersey goldenrod, aster 
and Spanish needle are in bloom and 
look promising. 

Heading south finds that moisture 
conditions in Virginia are generally 
good so that a fall flow can be expect- 
ed. Things also look bright in North 
Carolina where late honey plants are 
in the best condition. 

After an extremely dry 


(Continued on page 627) 


summer 
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SUE BEE SAYS: 


Wr 


“Market your HONEY and BEESWAX through 
the SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION, with 30 years 
of experience in serving beekeepers, whose in- 
terests are identical to yours. 






“New SUE BEE FOUNDA- 
SieBeer TION is second to none and 
can be made up on an eco- 
nomical exchange basis. 
Whether y ou need founda- 
tion or not we are always in 
the market for your beeswax. 
Our rendering facilities can 
handle all kinds of wax and 
comb rendering. Give us the 
opportunity to show you satisfactory returns in pounds of 
wax obtained from your combs and slumgum at very nomi- 
nal cost. 





ay inannnne 


“We carry a full line of Foundation, Containers, Extract- 
ing Equipment, Woodenware, Carbolic Acid, Cyanogas, 
Smokers, Gloves, Veils, Hive Tools, Paint, and many other 
items. Contact us for all of your needs. 





“The finest Laboratory in the Middle West is maintained 
by this Association in Sioux City. We will test your honey, 
beeswax, or suspected bee diseased combs free. Write or 
phone us. 


“A membership in the SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION is siiaas 
valuable to every beekeeper, large or small, and your in- EX’ 
quiry about membership will be welcome.” 

















Pov 

RO 

SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION Ps 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA — 

LIMA, OHIO: ROGERS, TEXAS: TACOMA, WASHINGTON ee 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA ac 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Quality Bee Supplies 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Onsted, Michigan 


Write for 
Free Catalog 


Factory Prices 








Get the best price for your honey. 
See Barnes before you sell. We ob- 
tain top market prices for our pro- 
ducer and pay cash at your door. 


RALPH W. BARNES & SONS 
Oakland, Nebraska 








STOLLER’S 





Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





ttl eee ——— 
EXTRACT ROYAL JELLY 
with 
THE LITTLE QUEEN 

ROYAL JELLY 

| EXTRACTOR* 

FAST EFFICIENT EASY TO CLEAN 

EXTRACT IN OUT-APIARIES 


Powered by your car-truck-pickup 
$25.00 Post Paid 
ROYAL JELLY ENTERPRISES 
Box 507 Colusa, Calif. 

*Patent Pending 
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For the very finest 
Thin Super 
| and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 
contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar. 15th we 
render your cappings, combs, and 
refuse. 


co 


Apiculture 














Supplies 


Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 
Write for 1955 Catalog 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 
5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Portland 66, Oregon 








B WAXMASTER 
° Electric Capping Melter 


L. | HANDY Hive Lifters 


M COMBINATION Hive Covers 
” with top entrance 


Write for further information. 


B.L.M. Manufacturing Co. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 





\ 








“Bee Wise - Woodmanize your Bee Supplies” 


A.G. Woodman Co.(Send for Catalog-350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich 
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The greatest advance in beekeeping 

since the invention of the movable 

frame hive is Root’s 3-Ply Wired or 
Regular Foundation. 




















The A. I. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
INTRODUCING 


The All New Revised 3rd Edition 











of 
“500 Answers to 
Bee Questions” 


“A complete revision .... A good job of revi- 
sion, including much information not applicable 











Published by 
“lx in Demuth’s day”. — American Bee Journal. 





This outstanding publication, which originated with George S. Demuth, former 
Editor of GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, has now been completely revised 
and brought up-to-date by Walter Barth, Associate Editor of Gleanings. Here is 
an ideal reference manual for beginner and veteran beekeeper alike. Buy your 
copy now at the new low price of 95 cents. Every Root dealer can get it for you. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Bees go to war 


ROGER A. MORSE, Gainesville, Florida 





The bee stings made these men easy to identify. 


| reg ARE NOT always as sweet as 
the honey they make. Battles have 
been won and lives saved because of 
their powerful sting. 

Even as recently as World War I, 
honeybees saved the lives of Belgian 
soldiers barricaded inside a bee house. 
The attacking Germans were allowed 
to come within a few feet of the house, 
whereupon the Belgians threw beehives, 
complete with occupants—animated 
hand grenades! Bees are gentle enough 
when their home is not disturbed, but 
as these hives struck the ground and 
broke apart, the air was instantly alive 
with infuriated bees. Here was an 
enemy with whom the Germans could 
not cope. Their retreat was hasty. 

Not long afterward, the Germans 
turned the trick, and defended them- 
selves with honeybees at Tanga, East 
Africa. As Indian units and the Ist 
Loyal North Lancashires approached, 
the Germans hid beehives in the dense 
bush and rigged the hive covers with 
wires. As the advancing British un- 
knowingly tripped the wires, the covers 
were pulled from the hives and the 
bees promptly launched an attack of 
their own. It is reported that the Brit- 
ish were severely stung, but also that 
they did not retreat. 

Bruce Catton, in his book, “Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Army,” tells the following anec- 
dote of Civil War times: 


As the lines closed up beyond the 
farmhouse, with sharper rifle fire 
coming down from the crest of a 
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rise in front, some of the men 
went through a yard where there 
was a long row of beehives; and just 
then a round of shot from some 
Southern gun smashed through the 
length of these hives and the air, 
which was already full of bullets, 
was now abuzz and humming with 
angry bees. The rookie 132nd Penn- 
sylvania got the worst of it, and for 
a moment the bees almost broke up 
the battle. The green soldiers were 
marching into the rifle fire bravely 
enough, but the bees were more 
than they could take and the regi- 
ment went all to pieces as the men 
leaped and ran and slapped and 
swore. It took the united efforts of 
General Kimball, the brigade com- 
mander, his staff and the regimental 
officers to get the boys out of the 
yard and into the ranks again.* 


Literature records countless tales of 
ancient days when bees were used as 
weapons of both offense and defense. 
Back in the 18th century, the Natural- 
ist’s Library tells us, they were a po- 
tent defense weapon in the battle of 
Alba Graexa. The Turkish forces had 
succeeded in battering down a portion 
of the wall, and the foot soldiers were 
ordered to advance. When they reach- 
ed the breach in the wall they found 
it defended not by men but by bees. 
Although the Turks were brave sol- 
diers, they were neither trained nor 
equipped to fight such an enemy. They 
turned back and the day was saved. 

Another tale illustrates the use of 
the beehive as a forerunner of the 
modern grenade. An inventive warrior 
*From: Mr. Lincoln’s Army, by Bruce Cat- 

ton. caper 1951 by Bruce Catton, 


reprinte by permission of Doubleday 
and Co., Inc. 
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Bee hives used to bombard a castle in early warfare. 


fashioned an engine that could sling 
beehives over a castle wall. Twenty- 
five of these machines were once used 
to bombard a castle, and while the de- 
fenders were busy fighting winged 
attackers smaller than their little fin- 
gers, the invaders undermined the 
castle wall and soon were in possession. 

These small soldiers of nature have 
also been used in naval warfare. His- 
tory records the episode of a small 
privateer on the Mediterranean, carry- 
ing only 40 or 50 men, that was attack- 
ed by a large galley with 500 soldiers 
and sailors aboard. In addition to the 
men, the privateer was carrying earth- 
en beehives, and as the galley drew 
near, the men climbed the rigging and 
tossed the hives on the galley’s deck. 
Wearing masks and gloves, the men 
from the privateer had little trouble 
capturing the astonished, and pained, 
occupants of the galley. 

Individuals, too, have defended 
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themselves with bees. Lesser gives us 

this example: 
During the confusion occasioned by 
a time of war in 1525, a mob of 
peasants assembling in Hohnstein in 
Thuringia attempted to pillage the 
house of the minister of Elende, 
who having in vain employed all his 
eloquence to dissuade them from 
their design, ordered his domestics 
to fetch his bee hives and throw 
them in the middle of the furious 
mob. The effect was what might be 
expected; they were immediately 
put to flight and happy to escape 
unstung. 


And there’s the tale of a young girl 
who, when molested, tipped over a 
hive of bees and prudently burrowed 
into a haystack until the ire of her 
small protectors had subsided. 


ARLIER still, the Roman poet Ver- 
gil wrote much about bees. He re- 
lates that soldiers once tried to plunder 
his property, but since most of his valu- 
ables were secreted in and around his 
beehives, they were perfectly safe. 
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Even today, one hears of beekeepers 
who hide money and valuables in their 
hives—an ingenious and burglarproof 
safe! 

[he ingenuity of woman is well il- 
lustrated in the account of how Beyen- 
burg in Prussia got its name. Soldiers 
seeking booty were ransacking the 
town, stealing cattle and looting indis- 
criminately. As they advanced on the 
nunnery, the nuns hastily overturned 
the beehives that surrounded their 
home and ran for cover. Their homes 
destroyed, the furious bees ranged over 
the entire town, and the vandals soon 
found that they had met too formida- 
ble an enemy. 

In 1933, the magazine, Bee World, 
reported an interesting case from Ger- 
many. A beekeeper-farmer was being 
held up by three thieves. Because he 
was outnumbered, the man pretended 
to yield but at an opportune moment 
struck a nearby skep with his cane. 
Both the thieves and the farmer re- 
ceived many stings but the latter hav- 
ing been stung many times before did 
not mind. The thieves fled and the 
report ends saying, “they (the thieves) 
were so well marked that the police had 
no difficulty in identifying them a little 
later.” 

Such tales are legion and one might 
quote them ad infinitum. The above 
examples serve as another interesting 
chapter in our history of beekeeping, 





and although the stories have their 
interesting aspects they also emphasize 
that many persons have an almost 
deathly fear of the honeybee. This is 
a very important point to consider 
when locating yards and when moving 
bees. 

Although the nature and principle of 
the bee’s sting are well known, the re- 
action of its poison is not yet fully 
understood. The sting, at the tip of 
the abdomen, consists of barbed shafts 
which form a hollow tube. When the 
sting enters the flesh of the victim, 
these barbs hold it firmly in place. In 
struggling to get away, the bee tears 
the sting from her body, and thus loses 
her life. She leaves behind the shafts, 
a bit of muscular tissue, and two small 
sacs containing the poison. Even after 
the bee has left, the shafts continue to 
work into the skin, while the muscles 
on the poison sacs pump the poison 
into the wound. If the sting and the 
poison sacs are quickly scraped out, 
using care not to squeeze the sacs, the 
pain of a bee sting will be far less. 

Good judgment, a knowledge of bee 
behavior and the proper equipment 
make the much feared sting a minor 
thing for the beekeeper. But it is in- 
teresting that this same good judgment 
and knowledge of bees which serves 
the interest of agriculture so well has 
also been used as a means of defense 
in many major wars. 





Bees No Bother, Chancellor Rules—Suit Dismissed 


EES DO NOT bother anyone who 

does not bother them, Chancellor 
Ceylon Frazer ruled in effect on Au- 
gust 22, 1955 in denying a temporary 
Injunction. 

Che petition to declare the bees own- 
ed by Albert R. Conner of 2048 Har- 
bert, Memphis, Tenn., a nuisance and 
a danger was sought by Mrs. Minnie 
Gordon of 2047 Vinton. The Conner 
and Gordon rear yards adjoin. She 
asked that the bees be removed from 
the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Gordon had filed a $5,000 
damage suit in Circuit Court against 
her neighbor for suffering she charged 
resulted from stings she received from 
the Conner bees. Mr. Conner main- 
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tains three hives on his property, ac- 
cording to testimony given at the hear- 
ing. 

An affidavit from John A. Phillips, 
a beekeeper in behalf of Mr. Conner 
states there are 2,500 to 3,000 beehives 
in Memphis, but bee stings are un- 
usual. A bee pretty much minds his 
own affairs, Mr. Phillips stated. 

About 10 neighbors of Mr. Conner 
and Mrs. Gordon gave affidavits that 
the Conner bees never had molested or 
stung them in the past 15 years. 

J. Alan Hanover and W. M. Walsh 
represented Mr. Conner, and H. H. 
McKnight was counsel for Mrs. Gor- 
don.—Reprinted from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, August 23, 1955. 
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Merchandising the honey crop 


CHARLES W. GOUGET, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


ONEY FIGHTS a battle constantly 
on two fronts because it is neither 

a luxury nor a commodity. It must 
compete with luxury sweets as jams 
and jellies and good candies on the one 
hand, and with cheap syrups and sugar 
on the other. Honey tends to get lost 
in the “squeeze-play” competition of 
better known commodities that have 
many more uses to the housewife. The 
most serious competition for the sale 
of honey is the almost universal use of 
sugar. The use of sugar has become a 
habit to most people, it is pleasantly 
sweet and relatively cheap. These are 
only a few of the reasons why it is 
difficult to sell honey. 

It is because of the fact that honey 
is not sought after like a good cup of 
coffee or a good piece of candy that 
the merchandizing of honey must be 
unusually good to stimulate a demand 
in preference to its cheaper competi- 
tors. The merchandizing of honey is 
the art of getting honey in the proper 
form and place at the right time, in the 
correct quantities, at a price that the 
consumer is willing to pay, and which 
will, at the same time provide a rea- 
sonable return to the producer. 

The term merchandizing, there, in- 
volves many activities between the 
producer and the consumer, and often 
requires the cooperation of many 
groups. For this reason the marketing 
problem for an industry such as the 
honey industry is too large for any one 
individual and requires the cooperation 
of all who may contribute in any way 
toward placing the product on_ the 
market. 

It follows, therefore, that a good 
job of promotion accomplished by an 
individual, group, or organization lo- 
cally or on a larger scale benefits the 
entire industry, while a poor job, which 
often includes price cutting, harms the 
entire industry. Many factors are in- 
volved in any successful promotional 
scheme. 


Knowing Your Market 


The successful marketing of honey 
involves many factors among which 
are: weather, color, flavor, size and 
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shape of the package, price, and mar- 
keting methods. To the producer each 
market should be a separate problem 
often requiring different methods of 
approach, but subject to the intelligent 
application of the above factors. 
Having established a market, the 
producer will hold it only by superior 
quality and service that emphasizes the 
welfare of the merchant instead of his 
own. Each year the producer’s aim 
should be to produce only as much as 
his market will consume and no more. 
Over-production will result in lower 
prices, and often poorer quality to 
compete with cheaper sweets. 


Sales Promotion 


Sales promotion applies to all fac- 
tors which may help in any way to 
increase sales. It may include factors 
often considered unimportant by the 
average beekeeper, as for example: the 
beekeeper’s personality, his personal 
appearance, the method of extracting 
the honey, and even the location of the 
apiary itself. 

There are many devices to increase 
sales at the point of purchase, but the 
most important include: window dis- 
plays, display stands, counter displays, 
and samples. The efficiency of these 
devices depends largely upon their lo- 
cation and how well they are done. 

Every exhibit should have a profes- 
sional appearance, clean, neat, and 
attractive, and it should always em- 
phasize quality in the product. Slip- 
shod attempts will do more harm than 
good. 

Advertising by mail is costly, but it 
may bring good results if it is corre- 
lated with store advertising. It should 
make use of devices that hold attention 
until the message can be gotten across 
to the potential customer. The message 
must be short, clear, and concise. Ad- 
vertising by mail is a personalized sales 
talk devoid of many of the distracting 
influences of store sales. 


Window Displays 


LEAN, ORDERLY displays attract 
attention because they are pleasing 
to the eye. Dirty, shiftless, haphazard 
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arrangements may aiso attract atten- 
tion, but they may defeat the whole 
purpose of the exhibit by “driving” 
people away from the store instead of 
into it. Obviously the purpose of most 
window displays is to get people into 
the store. 

Granted, therefore, that an exhibit is 
a good one, the extent to which it will 
succeed will depend upon how many 
people stop, look, and study it. All 
equipment used in a display should be 
clean and new, including brood frames 
and drawn comb. Capped honey, too, 
should be white, clean, and dry, free 
from “weepy” cells and discolorations. 
The same ideas apply to honey in jars, 
honey spread, or honey candy. Jars 
containing honey should be attractively 
arranged and sparkling clean. 


Good displays in food markets will 
sell a lot of honey.—USDA photo. 


The whole display should have a 
“professional” appearance. Since the 
idea of a window display is to get peo- 
ple into the store with the desire to 
purchase honey, the arrangement of 
materials in the window should carry 
the eye from the focal point of interest 
to the door of the store. 


Counter Selling 


Grocers must be made honey con- 
scious if they are to sell more than a 
few jars of honey a month. They be- 
come honey conscious in two ways: 
First, by the amount of profit they 
make on the article, and, second, by 
the amount of knowledge and _ infor- 
mation which they have acquired on 
the unusual benefits of honey as a 
food. With the proper information at 
his disposal a grocer can talk more 
intelligently about the health values of 
honey as a food, and as a result he 
will sell more honey. 

If there is any choice in the matter 
table displays are to be preferred to 
counter displays which are too often 
mixed with many other items. Regard- 
less of the kind of display that may be 
chosen it must be impressive eno''gh 
to attract attention. This means that 
there must be a mass presentation of 
material, clean, neat and complete, 
whether it be at the wrapping counter, 
at the cash register or on an individual 
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table. The display must so impress the 
observers with quality that they can- 
not resist the desire to purchase. Often 
resistance to buying can be lowered to 
a minimum by placing a dispenser full 
of honey at the disposal of the custo- 
mer for sampling. 


Containers 


The shapes of some honey jars are 
pleasing to the eye, others are ugly. A 
good package will emphasize quality 
by its general appearance, which will 
correspond at least in some measure 
with the art of the times. Old jars with 
antiquated styles show a lack of prog- 
ress, initiative, and imagination. 

In selecting a jar or container to 
sell honey the utility of the container 
to the consumer is an important con- 
sideration. Most consumers are preju- 
diced against honey jars that tip easily, 
that are awkward to handle, or which 
have little access to the honey through 
the mouth of the jar. A good jar would 
be, therefore, one with a relatively 
broad base, one which will feel com- 
fortable in the hand, and one that has 
an opening large enough to insert a 
large spoon. 

In many communities honey spreads 
can be sold to advantage in fancy, plas- 
tic ice-box containers. These contain- 
ers are new, sparkling, and up te date 

(Continued on page 637) 
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EEKEEPERS NEED not become 

lawyers to have a sound and work- 
able knowledge of the general law per- 
taining to bees and their products. 
The law of bees is, essentially, a group 
of reasonable rules—derived from au- 
thoritative settlements of disputes in 
the past—familiarity with which should 
enable a beekeeper to reach common- 
sense conclusions in most situations on 
an informed basis. If doubt concern- 
ing rights and responsibilities nonethe- 
less can not be resolved, the time has 
come to consult a practicing lawyer. 
In the business of beekeeping, as in the 
field of medicine, it is far less expen- 
sive to take preventive measures than 
it is to cure. 

In the eyes of the law—as well as 
of non-beekeepers—bees are “wild 
animals”. This legal classification has 
been observed by the courts since the 
days of the Roman Empire. It is en- 
tirely realistic. It recognizes that bees, 
although extensively domesticated as a 
result of successful efforts to provide 
them with comfortable housing and 
attractive living conditions, possess a 
disposition to revert to a natural state 
which is never comp'etely overcome 
but requires a continuous exercise of 
force, art, or skill to keep in bounds. 





Property Rights 

The State is said to hold title to un- 
subjugated wild animals in trust for the 
people, although individuals may, sub- 
ject to regulation by the State in the 
exercise of its police power, and an 
otherwise paramount right of  land- 
owners, take private possession and 
ownership of them. Individual prop- 
erty rights in bees living at natural 
liberty in the wild are acquired by the 
first person who, with authority to 
enter on the land where they are living, 
subdues them to the extent customarily 
regarded as domestication by complete- 
ly reducing them to possession through 
hiving. 
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Properly hived, bees become person- 
al property and may be treated about 
the same as other commodities subject 
to individual ownership. They may be 
the subject of bargain and sale and of 
practically any type of contractual 
arrangement. For example, where dis- 
eased bees were sold under a fraudu- 
lent representation that they were 
sound, the buyer was held entitled to 
recover as damages for breach of con- 
tract not only the value of the bees 
purchased but, also, the value of bees 
already owned by him which were lost 
because the disease was communicated 
to them. 

However, title to bees usually is re- 
ferred to as a “qualified” ownership 
because it exists only so long as the 
bees do not escape and return to the 
wild. It continues unimpaired during 
the time a swarm is pursued and kept 
in sight and until identification no 
longer is possible. Some uncertainty 
prevails as to rules controlling the re- 
capture of escaping swarms when the 
rights of others on whose land _ the 
swarms may alight are involved. The 
weight of authority would seem to be 
that the original owner is entitled to 
enter and retake his bees and that he 
is responsible only for such damages 
as may be consequent upon his tres- 
pass—damages presumably only nomi- 
nal in extent. However, pending clari- 
fication of the matter by the courts, 
perhaps the most practical advice 
available is that given by an English 
counselor who reputedly tells his bee- 
keeping clients, in such cases, that they 
are “generally better advised to rely 
upon diplomacy rather than to insist 
upon a doubtful right”. 





Liability for Injuries by Bees 
N VIEW of the well-known fact that 
any wild animal, however carefully 
tamed or domesticated, may relapse 
into its wild or even vicious state, it is 
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settled that such animals may not with 
impunity be kept in a way that en- 
dangers others. As a general rule the 
beekeeper is responsible for any fail- 
ure to manage his bees, in the light of 
their own nature, with due respect for 
the property and rights of other persons. 
He does not keep them at his peril, in 
the sense that one keeping extremely 
dangerous animals might be held to 
insure the safety of others from their 
attacks, but he may not keep them 
negligently—that is, in dangerous 
quantities or locations, in disregard of 
known vicious conduct on their part, 
or in a way that creates a nuisance 
through interference with the fair en- 
joyment by others of their rights. 


Insecticides and Poisons 

Persons engaged in agriculture ob- 
viously are entitled to use poisonous 
sprays and dusts to eliminate or control 
weeds, insect pests, and disease, which 
otherwise would stunt the growth of 
crops, in order to obtain the best pos- 
sible products. However, substances 
known to contain poison may not care- 
lessly be employed in such a manner 
as to threaten the lives of animals be- 
longing to others in the immediate 
vicinity. Where beekeepers have es- 
tablished that such poisons were spread 
so that they fell on their property, 
actually killed their bees, and that this 
occurred without negligence on their 
part, they have recovered appropriate 
damages. 

On tne other hand, a farmer is not 
obligated to screen off the crops he 
treats. He is under no duty to protect 
trespassing bees from the danger of 
chemicals prudently applied on_ his 
own land. A beekeeper, upon receiving 
due notice that nearby lands are to be 
so treated, clearly is placed in a situ- 
ation where any carelessness or failure 
to protect his bees is at his own peril. 


Governmental Regulation 


Government, at Federal, State, and 
local levels, from the various view- 
points of preventing and eradicating 
disease, improving agricultural prac- 
tices, and administering the safeguards 
contained in pure food and drug stat- 
utes, is vitally concerned with beekeep- 
ing and the handling and distribution 
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of its products. It appears in the pic- 
ture either through an exercise of 
police power or in the interest of the 
general welfare. Pertinent law is set 
out in specific statutes and regulations 
issued thereunder. It is absolutely es- 
sential that the beekeeper thoroughly 
familiarize himself with requirements 
of such laws that may be applicable in 
his locality (State statutes vary consid- 
erably). As a general rule, printed 
copies are furnished by the respective 
authorities on request. 

Federal pure food and drug statutes 
affecting the marketing of honey, ad- 
ministered by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, 
are designed to protect the health and 
pocketbook of the general public. Re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon beekeepers 
include the duty of labeling containers 
in a manner that is informative without 
being false or misleading and the re- 
quirement they observe adequate 
standards of purity (sanitation and 
freedom from adulterants or poisons). 
Name, address, and net contents are 
required. 

If the source of honey is given, it 
should be the principal floral source of 
nectar available to the bees at the time 
stored in hives. If graded, the practice 
of the industry (which uses United 
States grades established by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture) should be 
followed. Corresponding State laws 
contain generally similar provisions. 
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“I stung a beekeeper and it seems like 
the whole bottom dropped out of me.” 
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Honey — the best of Nature’s sweets” 


VERN G. MILUM, University of Illinois 
Part I 


[This is the first in a series of articles 
relating to the nature of honey and the 
factors affecting changes in its physical 
and chemical properties in processing and 
storage. | 


HE EDITOR has asked for a discus- 

sion of the subject of handling of 
honey. If honey were a new product 
presented to some food processor, he 
would at once be interested in its na- 
ture and chemical composition. Queries 
would be made as to its sources, vari- 
ations, and changes that normally 
occur during its production and prep- 
aration for marketing and even after it 
reaches the customer’s kitchen. With 
this in mind, let us do a little exploring. 

Honey may be defined as the sweet, 
viscid fluid elaborated by bees from 
the nectar collected from the nectaries 
(floral and extra-floral) of plants and 
stored in their nests or hives as food. 
Thus, most dictionaries are in error in 
stating that honey is derived from the 
nectar of flowers for a large amount 
of nectar is obtained from the extra- 
floral nectaries of cotton, partridge- 
pea, cowpea, vetch, and other plants. 
The assertion regarding these honey 
plants is that of Lovell’ who also states 
that extra-floral nectaries “may be 
found on involucral leaves, as in cot- 
ton and poinsettia; on the flowerstalk, 
as in cowpeas; on the blade of the 
leaf, as in turban squash; on the mid- 
rib of the leaf, as in cotton; on the 
leafstalk, as in the cherry, almond, and 
peach; and on the stipules, as in jewel- 
weed.” 

Although the Service and Regulatory 
announcements of the Food and Drug 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have set up cer- 
tain minimum requirements in the def- 
inition for honey, the United States 
Grades for honey are more indicative 
of the nature of marketable honey. 
(See table). 

From the standpoint of the honey 
consumers, Our customers, we need to 
examine our product as to its actual 


* Contribution from the Entomological 
Laboratories of the University of III. 


1 Lovell, John H. 1926. Honey Plants of 
North America, p. 20. Medina, Ohio. 
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composition. Consulting the table of 
Composition of Floral and Honeydew 
Honeys, we note that the average U. S. 
honey contains approximately 77 per 
cent of sugars and 17.7 per cent of 
water. Of the sugars, levulose or fruit 
sugar (average—40.5 per cent) usu-lly 
predominates over the dextrose or glu- 
cose sugar (34.02), with a small amount 
of sucrose. The effect of the sugar 
composition and other constituents of 
honey will be discussed as they are 
related to the changes in the physical 
and chemical nature of honey during 
processing and storage. 

Up to this point, we have not men- 
tioned honeydew which is chiefly the 
excretion of certain homopterous in- 
sects such as aphids, leaf hoppers, and 
scale insects. These insects suck the 
sap from the tissues of various plants, 
digest only a portion of it, and deposit 
the rest on the leaf surface as a rather 
clear, glistening but somewhat sticky 
liquid. While it is not honey, its sweet- 
ness attracts honeybees to gather it 
and store it in the hive. Especially is 
this true during a poor honey flow 
from the usual honey plant sources and 
periods of dry weather. Under these 
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COMPOSITION OF FLORAL AND HONEYDEW HONEYS* 


Floral Honeys ee Honeys 
v. 


Av. Av. Max.+ Min.+ Av. Max.+ Min.+ 
92 106 7 6 
US. Calif. U.S. Calif. 
Water 17.70 16.50 U 26.88 U 12.42 16.09 15.72 U 17.80 U 13.56 
Levulose{ 40.50 40.41 U 48.61 U 24.35 37.5 C 41.9 C 34.2 
(fruit sugar) 
Dextrose 34.02 34.54 U 46.40 U 24.73 27.2 C 32.9 C 24.4 
(grape sugar) 
Invert Sugars 74.98 74.95 U 83.36 C 60.52 66.96 64.66 U 71.69 C 59.45 
Sucrose 1.90 2.53 C 11.00 UC 0.00 3.01 3.45 C 5.74 U 0.61 
(cane sugar) 
Dextrins 1.51 0.91 C¢ i191 C 0.02 9.70 9.21 C 14.41 U 6.02 
Ash 0.18 0.21 C1.14 C 0.02 0.81 0.77 U 1.29 U 0.29 
(minerals) 
Acid 0.08 0.16 C 0.45 U 0.04 0.12 0.27 C 0.37 U 0.05 
Undetermined 4.9 4.72 C 7.51 U 0.04 3.43 5.91 C 8.18 U 1.57 


*This table is a compilation of the analyses of 92 United States levorotatory honeys 
and 7 dextrorotatory (honeydew) honeys from Browne, C. A., 1908, Chemical analysis 
and composition of American honeys, U.S.D.A. Bur. Chem. Bull. 110: also 106 California 
honeys and 6 honeydew honeys from Eckert, J. E. and H. W. Allinger, 1939, Physical and 
chemical properties of California honeys, Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 631. 

+The maximum and minimum values represent the highest and lowest values of the 
combined groups of United States (U) and California (C) floral and honeydew honeys. 

qThe honey with a maximum of 46.40 per cent dextrose and a minimum of 24.35 
levulose was wild pennyroyal. That with the maximum of 48.61 levulose and a minimum 
of 24.73 dextrose was the average of two tupelo samples analyzed by Browne. 


Honey Substances of Variable and Minute Amounts 
Pollen grains: 


Partial source of vitamins, minerals, and amino acids 
Beeswax 
Proteins, amino acids, and related compounds 
Substances contributing to color: 

Chlorophyll decomposition products 
Plant pigments: 

Carotin (yellow) Xanthophyll (yellow) 

Of unknown composition (bright yellow and dark green) 
Anthocyanin (rose red and dark purple) 

Tannin or tannic acid (dark) 
Colloidal particles—includes items listed elsewhere (Honeydew) 
Substances contributing to aroma and flavor: 
Essential oils—Terpenes, aldehydes, methyl anthranilate (an ester) 
Volatile and nonvolatile acids including tannic acid (Honeydew) 
Higher alcohols: such as mannitol and dulcitol 
Enzymes: 
Invertase (converts sucrose to dextrase and levulose) 
Diastase (converts starch to dextrins and maltose) 
Inulase (converts inulin to levulose) 
Catalase (decomposes hydrogen peroxide) 
Vitamins: (highly variable amounts) 
Vitamin A-Carotine (minute and insignificant amounts) 
Vitamin B-complex (some involved in carbohydrate and amino acid metabolism) 

Bl1-Thiamine (antineuritic factor, antiberiberi) 

B2-Riboflavin or vitamin G. (antidenudation factor) 

B6-Pyridoxin (growth and metabolism) 

Biotin-Vitamin H (nutrition, some relation to dermatitis) 

Folic acid (growth and nutrition) 

Nicotinic acid (cure and preventive for pellagra) 

Pantothenic acid (growth and metabolism) ' 
Vitamin C-Ascorbic acid (antiscorbutic factor, cure and prevention of scurvy) 
Vitamin K - (blood coagulation) 

Minimum equivalents for U. S. Grades of Extracted honey, 
A (U.S. Fancy) and B (U.S. Choice) at 68°F. 

Weight — 11 pounds 12 ounces per gallon 

Moisture — 18.6 per cent (not more) 

Specific gravity 1.4129 (not less) 

Refractive index — 1.49 (not less) 

Brix hydrometer — 79.8° (not less) 

Baume hydrometer — 42.49° (not less at 60°F.) 








conditions lack of frequent rains favors 
the accumulation of the honeydew, 
often to the point where it drips from 
the trees in fine streams (elms and oaks 
in the north central states). This prob- 
ably accounts for the ancient belief 
that honey came from the heavens. 
This writer is of the belief that more 
honey is contaminated by honeydew 
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than is commonly suspected. The net 
result is that the actual honey is darker 
in color and stronger in flavor. 
How Sweet Is Honey? 
OTWITHSTANDING the great 
variations in the composition of 
honey from its numerous plant sources 
it is generally regarded as an especial- 
ly sweet and appetizing product. The 
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sweetness of honey is largely due to 
the levulose portion which has been 
listed numerically as 173 as compared 
to 74 for dextrose and 100 for sucrose. 
Adding 173 and 74 and dividing by 2 
gives us 123 for a honey of equal 
levulose and dextrose content but this 
would be reduced by the water content. 
Although the figures above are given 
by chemists, lower figures for honey 
sweetness are assigned by manufactur- 
ers of dairy products. As a sweetening 
agent in ice cream, honey is considered 
by Tracy’* to be 75 per cent as sweet 
as sucrose, with 1.3 pounds being re- 
quired to equal the sweetness of a 
pound of sucrose. 

Due to its sugar composition, honey 
is more desirable in many instances 
than ordinary sugar (sucrose) as a 
sweetening agent. Its monosacchande 
sugars, levulose (C6H1206) and dex- 
trose (C6H1206) sugars are classified 
as simple or invert sugars. Sucrose 
(C12H22011), a disaccharide, during 
digestion and before assimilation must 
be broken up, i.e., a molecule of su- 
crose with a molecule of water react- 
ing with the enzyme, invertase, pro- 
duces one molecule of dextrose and 
one molecule of levulose. 

While it is often said that these sim- 
ple sugars are quickly and easily ab- 
sorbed, this is not quite true. The 
dextrose (glucose) portion of honey is 
in a form to be absorbed into the 
blood soon after leaving the stomach. 
It is the same sugar used for direct in- 
jection into the blood stream during 
any illness when food cannot be taken 
in any other manner. While it was 
formerly thought that the levulose 
sugar portion of honey had to be first 
converted into glycogen in the liver, 
then reconverted into dextrose before 
being transported by the blood stream 
for assimilation as a source of muscu- 
lar energy and heat, more recent infor- 
mation is that at least a portion of the 
levulose is also readily assimilated. 

If there is some delay in the assimi- 
lation of the remaining levulose por- 
tion of honey, then honey does provide 
an immediate as well as extended 
source of heat and muscular energy. 


2 Tracy, P. H., H. A. Ruehe, and F. P. San- 
mann, 1930. Use of honey in ice cream 
eae. Ill, Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
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Some athletic trainers consider this an 
important attribute. But besides these 
values, honey contains proteins, en- 
zymes, minerals, and vitamins, in vari- 
able but significants amounts, and en- 
zymes. 

Honey does contain enzymes as in- 
dicated in the table, the most impor- 
tant being invertase which plays a sig- 
nificant role in the ripening of nectar 
to form honey. It assists in the con- 
version of the more complex sugar, 
sucrose, to the simple or invert sugars, 
levulose and dextrose (glucose). Its 
presence in honey may have some val- 
ue in digestion of sucrose, particularly 
by infants. Although the literature of- 
ten contains discussions regarding the 
destruction by heating of the enzyme, 
diastase, or amylase, its variable pres- 
ence in honey is not important because 
saliva contains in abundance another 
enzyme, ptyalin, which in the human 
body changes starch to maltose sugar 
and dextrin. 


Little Known about Proteins in Honey 


yane is comparatively little known 
regarding the proteins of honey. As 
proteins are compounds of great im- 
portance in plants, it appears to be 
only natural that some should be found 
in nectar and pollen, particularly those 
in pollen and any that are soluble in 
water. They are made up principally 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and sometimes sulfur, combined to 
form complex compounds known as 
amino acids, which are useful in build- 
ing body tissues. However, the small 
amount of proteins in honey are prob- 
ably not of great significance nutrition- 
ally. The amounts present are in part 
related to the amount of pollen in hon- 
ey, but the amino acids present in so- 
lution even in filtered honey are suffi- 
cient to have a pronounced effect in 
the development of color (discolora- 
tion), and in the loss of or masking of 
the delicate flavor and aroma when 
honey is heated or when it is stored at 
high temperatures. 

Dextrins are defined as the first 
series of products resulting from the 
breaking down of starches. The gum- 
my adhesive material on the back of 
postage stamps and labels is dextrin. 
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While dextrins in honey amount to 1.5 
per cent, they have no practical signif- 
icance except that they have a definite 
influence toward increasing its viscosi- 
ty and body. Honeys high in dextrins, 
particularly those contaminated with 
honeydew, have a sticky characteristic. 
The acidity listed for the 92 USS. 
honeys is 0.08 per cent with 0.16 for 
the California honeys. Another way of 
expressing acidity is that of its pH, 
varying from 3.29 to 4.87, according 
to Haydak*. However, honey is usual- 
ly considered as a potentially alkaline 
food, comparing favorably with some 
fruits and vegetables. Spoilage and 
fermentation of honey by bacterial 
action is impossible because bacterial 
growth is prevented by an acidity as 
high as that of honey. 
‘ Haydak, Mykola H. 1955 The nutritional 


value of honey. Am. Bee Journal. 95 
(5):185-191. 


In a few honeys, such as buckwheat, 
tannic acid gives an astringent taste 
and is probably responsible for the 
dark color because, in combination 
with iron salts, a bluish-black com- 
pound is formed. The result of this 
reaction is visible when honey is allow- 
ed to stand in contact with metal of 
ungalvanized containers, fixtures, and 
couplings of pipe lines. Iron faucets or 
honey-gates, seams in honey tanks, and 
poorly tinned lids often bear evidence 
of such discoloration. 

Although the mineral or ash content 
of honey is only 0.18 per cent, honey 
added to the diet in place of sugar does 
increase the total mineral content of 
the food intake and thereby adds to 
the other values of honey. Minerals 
in variable amounts are absolutely 
essential for growth and for mainten- 


(Continued on page 635) 





ONE MAN’S MEAT....The 
Laos of Siam (French Indo 
China) like to eat bee grubs 
and bee abdomens that have ! 
been fried with a little salt. 
Wasp grubs are also eaten. 
The Laos differentiate clear- 
ly between those _ bees 
whose bodies are tasty 
(Xylocopa confusa Perez, X. 
latipes Dr.) and those whose 
bodies have a sour, unpleas- 
ant flavor (Trichona). In 
parts of China fried bees 
have been sold for 60 cents 
a platter. 
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Beekeeping in Texas 


CLAUD J. BURGIN, State Entomologist and Chief Foulbrood Inspector 
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1. Timber belt; 2. Coastal prairies; 3. Rio Grande plains; 4. Blackland prairies; 5. Ed- 


wards plateau; 6. Trans-Pecos area; 7. 


[Plant areas on the map appear in prop- 
er sequence to correspond with numbers 
in the article —Ed.]} 


DESCRIPTION of beekeeping in 
Texas must be approached cau- 
tiously in order to avoid giving errone- 
ous impressions. Because of the variety 
of beekeeping areas, each area entirely 
different in many respects from any 
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Plains country. 


other area in this state, this study of 
beekeeping in Texas is divided into 
seven distinct beekeeping sections. 
Within each section are localities 
which might be considered primary, 
secondary, marginal, and submarginal. 
Frequently these localities may change 
from year to year as influenced by 
weather conditions, brush eradication, 
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insecticide application and changes in 
farming practices. A good example of 
this is the determination of many farm- 
ers and ranchers to eradicate their 
brush and hardwood trees in order to 
promote the growth of desirable spe- 
cies of pasture grasses. This has 
changed the beekeeping picture consid- 
erably in recent years. 

In Plant Area 1, the river and creek 
bottoms are the primary source of 
nectar-bearing plants. Rattan, cotton, 
horsemint, cow-itch, crimson clover, 
white clover, Hubam clover, and hairy 
vetch are all important honey plants. 
With very few exceptions the upland 
areas in this section can be considered 
marginal or submarginal. Commercial 
beekeeping is limited, although there 
are quite a number of farmer-beekeep- 
ers. This area may be considered as 
having considerable potential possibili- 
ties if legume production continues to 
increase. 

Plant Area No. 2 is best known for 
a wide variety of honey plants. In the 
spring rattan vines are the main source 
of surplus honey. Fall locations are 
selected because of their proximity to 
fields of aster. 

About 35 to 40 years ago practically 
all commercial beekeepers in Texas 
were located in Area 3. This is the 
native brush area in which such plants 
as mesquite, huajillo, catselaw, soap- 
brush, colima, and Mexican persim- 
mon were rather evenly distributed 
throughout this area. This also includes 
the citrus belt in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, which covers most of Hidalgo 
and Cameron Counties. This year 
about 12,000 colonies of bees were 
moved into this area. The citrus did 
not produce any surplus honey and the 
native brush was set back by a March 
freeze which caused the beekeepers to 
look elsewhere for a honey crop. 

Area 4 is known as the black land 
prairies and contains such honey-pro- 
ducing cultivated plants as Hubam 
clover, cotton, and hairy vetch. With 
the passing of the native brush from 
much of the beekeeping section of the 
state, many beekeepers have depended 
for a honey crop on migrating with 
their bees into this plant area. 

Plant Area No. 5 is known as the 
Edwards Plateau. This is the native 
home of the evergreen sumac or “Kin- 
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nikinick”. Since nectar from this 
source is not generally considered a 
table honey and the shrub blooms in 
the fall of the year when fall rains 
occur, this area lends itself to a system 
of migration which includes moving 
bees into Area 5 in the fall and out 
again in the spring after the spring 
build-up. 

Area 6 is largely semi-arid native 
brush with a few small irrigated spots. 
Some of the mountain valleys contain 
considerable white brush and catsclaw. 
The greasewood mesas are distinctly 
submarginal. Some nectar may be 
produced in the spring from mesquite 
and catsclaw. After a rain many of the 
plants in this section will bloom and 
secrete nectar for a short time. 

In a few spots in Area 6 where irri- 
gation water is available, some surplus 
honey is made from cultivated crops 
like alfalfa and cotton. 

Within fairly recent years agricul- 
tural practices in Area 7 have changed 
so that commercial beekeeping has de- 
veloped in certain areas within this re- 
gion. The use of irrigated water on 
extensive acreages of alfalfa and cotton 
has been largely responsible for this 
change. Formerly it was believed that 
bees could not be kept profitably any- 
where in Plant Area 7. 

The supply of water available and 
the interest in soil-building legumes 
has changed the beekeeping picture in 
Texas to a marked degree. Within each 
of these major regions are isolated lo- 
calities where commercial beekeeping 
may be carried on profitably. Since 
these localities may change from year 
to year, it would not be accurate to 
designate any one of them as “primary” 
or “secondary” without specifying the 
year in which such a rating was given. 
Because of these changes each year, 
more and more Texas beekeepers are 
finding it profitable to move their bees 
One or more times during the year in 
order to produce a honey crop. 

The southern part of the first four 
plant areas contain most of the pack- 
age bee and queen producers. These 
commercial beekeepers are usually lo- 
cated in permanent locations and de- 
pend on native flora to a considerable 
degree for the nectar source. 


NOTE: The plant area map was taken 
from Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 550 
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Factors affecting the sweetness of nectar 


MILTON G. SAVOS*, Oregon State College 





ARK (1928a) found that relative 

humidity was one of the important 
causal factors in the variation of the 
sugar concentration of nectar (sweet- 
ness) and that the curve which repre- 
sents the variations in the sugar con- 
centrations of nectar during the course 
of a day is practically the reverse of 
the relative humidity curve for the 
same period. 

In 1929 Park reported a closer cor- 
relation between sugar concentration 
and relative humidity than between 
sugar concentration and temperature. 

Vansell (1940a) stated that the sugar 
concentration of nectar after secretion 
is profoundly affected by the degree of 
saturation of the atmosphere. 

Scullen (1942) found the relation of 
relative humidity to nectar concentra- 
tion in alsike clover highly significant 
in an inverse manner. 

Shuel (1952) found highly signifi- 
cant coefficients of correlation for 
vapor pressure and nectar volume and 
sugar concentration. He adds that it 
appears from the high value of the co- 
efficient of correlation for vapor pres- 
sure and nectar secretion, that atmos- 
pheric vapor pressure probably has the 
greatest influence of all environmental 
factors on the sugar concentration of 
nectar at the time of its extraction. 

* This paper was completed while the 


writer was a student at Mass. State 
College. 
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According to Beutler (1953) many 
workers have found more nectar when 
the relative humidity was high; this re- 
sulting from the hygroscopic property 
of the sugar contained in nectar. 


Soil Moisture 


Kenoyer (1917) reported that flow- 
ers of alfalfa grown in dry soil con- 
tained about 60 per cent more sugar 
than those grown in wet soil. Davidson 
(1922) stated that a superabundance of 
water in the soil tends to keep the 
sugar concentration of nectar low. 


Here a Bauch and Lomb refractom- 
eter is being used to determine the 
moisture content of nectar. 


Vansell (1929) reported that soil 
moisture gave virtually the same effect 
as high humidity, i.e., an increase in 
the amount of nectar with a reduction 
in its sugar concentration. According 
to Vansell (1941) sugar concentrations 
can be increased by lowering the soil 
moisture in controlled experiments and 
that readings of sugar concentrations 
of plants in dry soil were higher than 
those of low, wet regions. 

Shuel and Shivas (1953) kept three 
groups of snapdragons under varying 
leve!s of soil moisture. The first group 
was kept at saturation, the second at 
moisture equivalent, and in the third 
group, the soil was allowed to dry out 
to the permanent wilting percentage 
and then brought back to the moisture 
equivalent. They found that the nectar 
concentration values varied little in the 
intermediate range of moisture but that 
the nectar was relatively concentrated 
at the extremes. 


Temperature 
Oertel (1946) found a highly signifi- 
cant correlation between temperature 
and sugar concentration of the nectar 
of white clover in 1943 and 1948 and 
a significant one in 1941. In 1946 
Percival stated that meteorological data 
seemed to show but little correlation 
with the sugar concentration of nectar 

in Rubus fruticosus Agg. 
Shaw, Farr, and Goldstein (1953) 
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and Barth (1954) noted no relationship 
between temperature and the sugar 
concentration of nectar in their experi- 
ments. The direct effect of tempera- 
ture may not be great but its influence 
upon other physical factors, principally 
relative humidity, may be greater than 
now realized. 


Light 


Davidson (1922) indicated that 
warm, bright days, followed by cool 
evenings, tends to increase the concen- 
tration of nectar. Park (1928a) stated 
that sunshine, or lack of it, was one of 
the causes in the variation of the sugar 
concentration of nectar but that its 
effect appeared to be slight. 

According to Shuel (1952) the 
amount of nectar sugar in the inflor- 
escence of red clover on a particular 
day is apparently related to the photo- 
synthetic activity of the plant during 
the previous day but that the quantity 
of radiation had no apparent effect on 
the sugar concentration of nectar. 


Flowers 


According to Butler (1945) those 
plants most advanced in flowering 
afford the highest sugar concentration 
of nectar. Percival (1946) found that 
flowers of Rubus fruticosus on robust, 
short stems secrete more sugar than 
those on thin shoots. Pederson (1952) 
stated that the sugar concentration was 
different between colonies of alfalfa 
but of a much smaller magnitude than 
the votume of nectar. 

According to Raw (1953) Boetius 
showed that owing to the reabsorption 
of sugar, the concentration of nectar 
normally decreased with the increasing 
age of the flower, although in certain 
species with exposed nectaries, this ef- 
fect may be masked by the partial 
evaporation of water from the nectar. 
Raw (1953) reported that the sugar 
concentration of nectar of raspberry 
and blackberry was significantly great- 
er in the group of plants from which 
nectar was withdrawn once. He sug- 
gests that this is due to differences in 
Osmotic relations of the nectary tissue 
and secreted matter. 

From the preceding paragraph, it 
can be seen that a complex of factors, 
beyond the scope of this paper, is in- 
volved when one attemps to assay the 
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role of flowers and the sugar concen- 
tration of their nectar. 


Wind 


According to Vansell (1942) wind 
increases the evaporation rate of water 
from nectar in exposed nectaries, thus 
increasing the sugar concentration. 
Buetler (1953) reported that wind alone 
has little effect on the sugar concentra- 
tion of nectar. 
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Lessons from the California honey survey 


S. JOAQUIN WATKINS, Chairman, 
Marketing Committee American Beekeeping Federation 


spo CALIFORNIA honey survey 
was made possible by the fact that 
the beekeepers of California were or- 
ganized under a California State Mar- 
keting Agreement. It was conducted 
by Heber Ellsworth, Marketing Spe- 
cialist, under the direction of Wm. J. 
Kuhrt, Chief, and E. W. Braun, Asso- 
ciate Chief, California State Bureau of 
Markets. 

In order to give adequate coverage 
of the honey retail field, the survey in- 
cluded grocery stores and commercial 
users of honey in not only the two 
principal metropolitan areas of Califor- 
nia as well as those of several inland 
counties, but ten representative cities 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

One of the major and more impor- 
tant conclusions of the survey was that 
“Honey Sales Would be Increased if 
Retail Honey Stocks Were More Com- 
plete”. In other words, a complete line 
of the various types of honey (as well 
as two or more floral flavors accept- 
able to the particular area), packed in 
two or more container sizes not only 
justifies the devotion of more space to 
honey by the retailer, but definitely 
increases sales possibilities by appeal- 
ing to more than one class of customer. 

In regard to containers, the one- 
pound size was by far the more popu- 
lar with the eight-ounce and two-pound 
sizes next in consumer preference. This 
is in contrast to the conditions which 
prevailed, particularly in California, 
during the depression when the five- 
pound can was the big item in many 
stores. 

Both the California and Washington 
surveys conclude that honey is regard- 
ed as a luxury item by most housewives 
(our industry should conduct an edu- 
cational campaign designed to correct 
this assumption). 

There is no question that much has 
to be done in regard to displays of 
honey which contain granulation. In 
California 21 per cent of the stores in 
the larger cities had displays containing 
honey with varying degrees of granu- 
lation while this percent was higher in 
the smaller cities. Although the per- 
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S. Joaquin Watkins 


centage was less in the eastern cities, 
52 per cent of the chunk honey dis- 
plays included containers with some 
granulation. This is indeed an industry 
wide problem. Mr. Ellsworth suggest- 
ed that in the case of granulated honey, 
the retailer could be persuaded to im- 
mediately remove the container from 
the regular display and sell it as “dis- 
tress merchandise” at a discount. In 
many cases this would be less costly to 
the seller than repossession even though 
he had to give the retailer a discount 
(as aside—I wonder if this arrangement 
has been tried by any of the packers or 
distributors and if so, what were the 
results?). 

Mr. Ellsworth emphasizes the neces- 
sity for opaque containers being label- 
ed as to the color and floral source of 
the honey. This is important so that 
the customer can readily ascertain the 
type of honey she is buying. His con- 
clusion was that this would help the 
sale of both light and dark honeys. 


LTHOUGH the shelf space devoted 
to honey in California tended to be 
larger than that of the eastern cities 
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(due to a larger assortment of honey 
shown), the amount of space alloted to 
honey tended to be quite small. This 
space varied Over a wide range even 
between stores of the same chain and 
in most cases, the location was unfav- 
orable. It is beyond question that there 
is a lot to be done by the members of 
our industry to obtain suitable recog- 
nition of the “sales possibilities” of our 
product by the store managers. 

The principal use for honey in the 
home according to the store managers 
questioned was as an all-purpose sweet. 
This includes general baking and cook- 
ing purposes as well as for general 
table use. Retailers also reported that 
many customers purchased honey in 
the belief that it was important if not 
essential to their health. Also, since 
honey satisfies the appetite with a low 
consumption of carbohydrates, it could 
be used as a dietetic or health food for 
that reason (Ellsworth). Many retail- 
ers reported that honey was used to a 
considerable extent as a cough medi- 
cine for both children and adults. 

One significant factor brought out 
by the survey was that the retailers felt 
that the older people ate most of the 
honey. Mr. Ellsworth was concerned 
with this factor in that he was afraid 
that since our appeal was seemingly to 
the oldsters, we might be faced with a 
declining market. (It looks to me as if 
our industry has a large potential mar- 
ket in the future from our large crop 
of children.) 

Under commercial users of honey 
the ditferent types of bread were the 
most important with the whole-wheat 


special formula the largest user. Other 
products listed included bran muffins, 
cookies, cakes, glazes, icings, and top- 
pings. Mr. Ellsworth stressed the fact 
that granulation was a source of an- 
noyance to the bakers due to the fact 
that it was customary for them to pur- 
chase their supplies from baker sup- 
pliers who are inclined to deliver from 
their warehouse stocks. This no doubt 
tends to retard the use and acceptance 
of honey by many small bakers. Also 
Mr. Ellsworth found that some bakers 
complained that part of the bulk honey 
on the market is not satisfactory in 
cleanliness and causes bakers trouble 
and expense. 

One of Mr. Ellsworth’s conclusions 
regarding the possibility of increasing 
baker consumption involves the educa- 
tion of not only the bakers themselves 
regarding the merits of honey, but the 
suppliers of the baking ingredients. 
These suppliers are relied upon by the 
bakers for suggestions and recipes, so 
they play an important part in deter- 
mining what ingredients the bakers use. 

In conclusion I would like to quote 
directly from Mr. Ellsworth: “The 
findings summarized above indicate 
that additional information is needed 
as an aid in promoting the consump- 
tion of honey in the home.” Also, “It 
would appear that the potential sales 
volume of honey is much greater than 
the present volume. Prospects for ex- 
panding the sale of honey as a general 
purpose sweet are evidently favorable. 
Honey sales have increased greatly 
when honey has been prominently dis- 
played and well publicized.” 





It’s An Idea 


MILTON H. STRICKER, Annandale, N. J. 


O MOVE colonies that are made up 

of more than one body, nail lath 
stripped diagonally with two nails in 
each body. For extra strength, the 
lath is run in opposite directions on 
each side of the hive. 


Nail the lath on _ the 
hives diagonally to hold 
the bodies together. 
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Honey publicity in Canada 


TOM SHIELDS, Manager, Ontario Honey Producers’ LTD., Toronto 
Part II 





Tom Shields 


ROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS also 

interest their local government de- 
partments in publicizing honey through 
the various branches of consumer ser- 
vice. Some of our Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture have assisted in 
direct publicizing of honey, mostly in 
seasons where production is heavy. 
Precedence has been established by the 
department assisting other agricultural 
products, particularly fruits and vege- 
ables. 

Most provincial associations do ex- 
cellent publicity through the erection 
of very fine, attractive honey displays 
at provincial or national exhibitions. 
They also assist the local beekeepers’ 
association in the erection of honey 
displays at local fairs. The association 
further assists by supplying electrically 
operated turntables, attractive and in- 
teresting posters, and even a general 
plan on how to set up the exhibit. 

It is at the national exhibitions where 
we have the opportunity of the great- 
est publicity for honey for the least 
amount of money expended. These 
national exhibitions have a large at- 
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m September) 

tendance, and a beautiful attractive 
honey exhibit cannot help but create 
the desire to purchase honey. At our 
Canadian National Exhibition, the at- 
tendance almost reaches the unbelieve- 
able figure of three million. Where 
else could one have such a wonderful 
opportunity to display and publicize 
honey? 

Each year our Provincial Associa- 
tion takes full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. The Association erects and 
maintains a most beautiful display of 
honey. The past season 150,000 bulle- 
tins on “Honey and How to Use It” 
were given away. This bulletin, by the 
way, is a new bulletin recently produc- 
ed by the Apiculture Department in co- 
operation with the Food Department 
of Macdonald Institute, Agricultural 
College, Guelph. It might also be of 
further interest to know that at all of 
these national honey exhibits, honey is 
sold to the public. Sales this past sea- 
son at the Canadian National Honey 
Exhibit were over $5,000.00 and also 
2,000 copies of “The Story of Honey” 
were sold at 10 cents each. 

Recently, the Ontario Beekeepers 
Association has entered into the impor- 
tant field of public relations. The As- 
sociation has charged itself with re- 
sponsibility of placing copies of the 
booklet “The Story of Honey” into the 
class room of practically every primary 
school in the Province. 

The Association’s first major at- 
tempt in this venture has been highly 
successful. Permission must first be 
obtained from the School Board, and 
in one of the large Metropolitan areas 
over 5,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted. This public relations feature will 
be continued in other school areas as 
opportunity presents. 

Honey publicity by private packers, 
representing private brands is usually 
centered around the direct approach. 
Any form of direct advertising by pri- 
vate brand packer, not only publicizes 
his own brand, but also all other hon- 
ey. Advertising budgets of private 
brands are very closely scrutinized, and 
results must be favorable. Most of 
these packers generally use the news- 
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papers, magazines, window streamers, 
street car and bus show cards, etc. 

A new field has opened during the 

past few years for publicizing private 
adie This is known as co-operative 
advertising. Its value has been proven 
and its chief merit is its relative low 
cost. To more clearly understand, let’s 
take a look at a few concrete examples. 

Nearly all multiply or chain food 
organizations use full-page advertise- 
ments or dodger sheets each week. The 
housewife scrutinizes very closely and 
usually from these, makes up her week 
end shopping list. The private brand 
honey packer ties in by advertising his 
private brand wherever possible. The 
private brand obtains excellent prestige, 
and very wide publicity. Results are 
usually good and the cost is reasonable, 
usually the cost is split, half to each. 

Another example of co operative 
publicity is the joining of two different 
food manufacturers. This usually cen- 
ters around the developing of an at- 
tractive outdoor bill board poster, or 
a street car poster. Sometimes the two 
products used have the effect of one 
helping the sale of the other. For in- 
stance, bread and honey. In every case 
the value of interest aroused, is the 
same for both products and of great 
importance, the cost is only half to 
each company. 

Honey packers distributing nation- 
ally a private brand, should develop 
some form of good public relations 
something to hold consumer interest, 
something to create goodwill, some- 
thing to make the consumer feel like 
talking about your product or organi- 
zation. Ideas of this nature led to the 
development of the illustrated booklet 
“The Story of Honey”. Our Company 
has a label on one of its packages, 
“Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
four color illustrated booklet, “The 
Story of Honey’.” The Company re- 
ceives about 75 requests per week. 
The long-term value of this public re- 
lations feature is impossible to measure. 

The once great fire of beekeeper’s 
local interest and enthusiasm has now 
dwindled to a very tiny spark. In the 
good old days, beekeepers seemed to 
be more proud of their product, and 
more prone to talk to everyone about 
honey. Beekeepers were  over-filled 
with vim and vigor, thus exerting a 
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tremendous force in publicizing honey. 
A revival campaign of honey “chatter” 
by the beekeepers is long overdue. A 
wonderful opportunity lies dormant for 
the re-awakening of beekeepers’ inter- 
est. Let’s make an effort to fan this 
tiny spark into a real prairie fire of 
beekeepers’ enthusiasm. The illumina- 
tion of this will once again provide 
good honey publicity in rural areas. 

Publicizing a product of inferior 
quality is a waste of time and money. 
Much harm may be done the honey 
industry, if the quality is not of the 
very highest standard. To ensure qual- 
ty of honey, we have very severe grad- 
ing regulations with very _ positive 
enforcement. All honey offered for re- 
sale must be plainly marked as to its 
color and grade. Our Federal Govern- 
ment regulations cover the movement 
of honey to export and inter provincial 
markets. Provincial regulations govern 
the distribution and sale within the 
province. 

We believe in Canada that strict en- 
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A hive-loading barrow” 





IFTEEN MINUTES after 
two tons of honey on my truck I 
found Jones and Hawkley, our local 
beemen, in full talk at the railway sta- 


lifting 


tion and stopped to join in. But they 
had got round to their favorite non-bee 
subject—the laziness of the workers— 
because the unloading of cases from 
a rail-wagon by a couple of porters had 
set them off. 

“Just look at those lazy devils; it is 
no wonder Government things don’t 
pay! Can you imagine us beekeepers 
handling hives in the leisurely way 
they are handling cases? We would 


* Reprinted from The Australasian Bee- 
keeper. May 1955. 
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JOHN H. ROSSER, Bendwa, Southport, 


Queensland, Australia 


#; ti 








grab a hive and shove it on the truck. 
They load the case on a little truck and 
wheel it into some other place.” 

Thus lectured, I looked at the por- 
ters and I recalled the many times | 
had handled colonies of bees on my 
truck by the “Armstrong” method. 
And the more I looked, the bigger fool 
I felt. How much easier our hive load- 
ing would be if we were to use a 
simple machine like that used by the 
railway workers. 

I had long since learned that the 
attitude of Jones and Hawkley to the 
laboring man—the attitude of our com- 
munity to the laboring man—had a 
“class” basis. I had learned that ideas 
change very slowly in a community 
and that it was only “yesterday” in a 
social sense that slave-owners reserved 
all praise for the man who was “a 
grand worker”. Thus my friends have 
acquired the idea that the good worker 
is the willing slave, and to feel that 
they themselves are fine fellows if they 
use their muscles well. Yet the rail- 
waymen only used wheels and a lever 
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where we beemen used our muscles 
alone. 

I share this community feeling about 
the “good worker” yet, after I had 
loaded my honey on a rail wagon, I 
could not forget the easy way the rail- 
way men handled their cases and the 
hard way we beemen moved ours. 
When I got home I was still feeling 
foolish when I stopped before my 
wheelbarrow. For there, right in front 
of me, was a “hand-truck” essentially 
the same as that used by the porters. 
Looking at my barrow I could see that 
to load hives easily we beemen should 
use our barrow as rail-men use a hand 
truck. 

Of course, the wheel of our barrow 
must be just the right distance from the 
front of the hive to allow handles to 
be vertical when the “toe” placed on 
the very end of the barrow is pushed 
under the bottom board. See illustra- 
tion No. 1. A wire loop should be 
fitted to the barrow handles so that 
when the toe is under the bottom 
board and the floor of the barrow is 
flat against the side of the hive, the 
loop will fall down over the top super 
of the strapped three-story hive. Then, 
as we pull the handles backwards the 


loop will pull the hive back too. The 
hive will then be in the position shown 
in illustration No. 2. 

When the barrow arrives at the 
truck, the wire loop is pulled back and 
the hive upended so that it stands on 
its cover. This is shown as it is being 
done in the illustration No. 3. 

The barrow is then moved so that 
the wheel is under the truck platform 
and the barrow handles are raised so 
that the hive overbalances on to the 
truck platform. This action is shown 
in illustration No. 4. 

When the photographs were taken, 
we treated the hive roughly to test the 
idea thoroughly, but I think that a roll 
of bags on the truck would ease the 
fall of the hive and also help in the 
final upending of the hive on the truck 
platform. In the trial we did not use 
bags nor is the wire loop fitted on the 
barrow. 

This sequence of movements loads a 
three-story hive on a platform truck 
quite easily. The same sequence will 
load a two-story hive except that this 
size hive needs a cleat nailed across 
the barrow to prevent the hive from 
slipping forward before it overbalances 
on to the truck. 











Checking the honey harvest in Holland —Photo by Jon R. Vermaas, Netherland. 
October, 1955 
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Beekeeping—through the eyes of a 
beekeeper’s daughter 


MARY WAHL, Clayton, New York 





Mary Wahl 
HAVEN’T ALWAYS liked the bee 


business. In fact, when I was little, 
I thought a bee was a horrid yellow 
bug with a sharply pointed tail, whose 
sole purpose was to make me miser- 
able. As soon as One appeared on the 
scene, I disappeared in the opposite 
direction. 

This became rather difficult as I 
grew older and had to work in the bee- 
yard with the rest of the family. I did 
the little jobs like putting stones on the 
hives my parents had finished, but 
most of my time was spent running for 
shelter. A bee whining around my veil 
terrified me; I was positive that it 
would find some way in. As soon as 
one came around, I'd run to my little 
brother, put my head against his, and 
let the bee get so confused that when 
I left, it would stay with him. This 
worked very well, until my brother 
caught on to the trick, and began giv- 
ing me his bees. Whenever a bee did 
happen to score a direct hit, the whole 
county heard about it. 

The more I worked with bees, 
though, the less afraid I became, and 
the quieter grew my cries when I got 
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stung. I finally realized that “those 
horrid yellow bugs” weren’t really out 
to sting me, and decided that beekeep- 
ing wasn’t so bad after all. My father 
kept up my newly-found confidence by 
not letting me work when the bees 
were mean. 

Because I was no longer afraid, | 
actually began to enjoy going to the 
beeyards with the rest of the family. 
My father’s teasing and joking kept 
our morale high, and beekeeping be- 
came a family sport, rather than just a 
job to be done. 


Competition is Fun 


We usually divide our working force 
into teams, and race to see which can 
get done first. Competition reaches a 
peak during extracting time, when the 
extracting crew tries to get all the 
honey off the floor before the “honey- 
getting” crew can bring in another 
load. If they do, they get free time, 
so everyone keeps hustling. The most 
exasperating part of the whole job is 
when the extracting team is on their 
last stack of supers and the other team 
returns with a load of honey. It never 
fails! 

Noon hour is the best time of day 
in the beeyard. After a morning of 
hard work, there is nothing like relax- 
ing under a shady tree with a picnic 
lunch. Sometimes in the fall, we build 
a fire and cook hot dogs or hamburg- 
ers. I will never forget the Thanks- 
giving when we were still rushing to 
finish packing. We took our chick- 
en to the beeyard and barbecued it 
while we worked. I have never tasted 
a more delicious Thanksgiving dinner. 


A Bear Visits Our Bees 


IFE AS a beekeeper’s daughter has 

exciting moments, too. Last Au- 
gust, some loggers telephoned that they 
had seen a bear in one of our Adiron- 
dack beeyards. It was getting dark, 
but my father and brother grabbed 
their guns and raced for the car. I! 
tore after them. Although we covered 
the 100 miles in record time, it was 
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pitch dark by the time we got there. 
We held our breath as we turned into 
the short drive and flooded the yard 
with our headlights. The bear was not 
there, but he had been, all right! The 
beeyard was littered with broken hives 
and pieces of frames. 


I waited in the car while the men 
repaired the worst of the damage. | 
couldn’t help remembering the stories 
that other beekeepers had told me of 
how bears usually come back after 
being scared away by a car. The 
slightest sound in the bushes made me 
cringe, and my imagination helped me 
see all sorts of weird black forms. 
When the men returned to the car, I 
relaxed, but they weren’t ready to leave 
yet. We turned the headlights off, and 
waited tensely to see if the bear wou!d 
come back. Fortunately, he did not 
want any more that night, and we got 
home safely. He did return several 
nights later, though, to lick up the last 
of the honey, and completely demolish 
the yard. 

My father’s beekeeping has given me 
many other experiences that I would 
never have had. It even took me to 
Florida for ten winters. We left half 
of our bees in New York, and hauled 
the rest to Florida for a second crop 
of honey. 

The first few winters -we lived in 
apartments, but when the war came, 


soldier’s families occupied all the avail- 
able housing in our area. We were 
desperate. Half of our bees were in 
Florida, and we had to go down to 
take care of them. There was no place 
to live. As a last resort, my father 
bought an empty lot, borrowed a tent, 
and the family went south. We lived 
in the tent while he built a house. The 
tent was too small for both our beds 
and our belongings, so we slept in the 
semi-trailer previously used to haul 
bees south. At first, my brothers and 
I liked the idea of camping out, but no 
one was happier than we were when 
we moved into our new home. 

Attending two schools a year be- 
came difficult for us kids when we 
got into high school, and the constant 
strain of moving north and south be 
gan to tell on all of us. We finally 
decided to sell our home in Florida, 
and stay north all year. In those ten 
years, we had not only gained many 
good friends, but we also learned a 
lot about another section of the 
country. 

Being a _ beekeeper’s daughter has 
come to mean more to me than just 
getting stung. I enjoy working with 
the rest of the family, and with the 
bees. I’ve had some unusual experi- 
ences, and even done some traveling. 
All these things have made me decide 
that the bee business is a pretty good 
business to be in. 





A Visitor from Norway 


TEN AGNALT, bee supply man- 

ager for NHonningcentralen, Oslo, 
Norway, visited Gleanings recently 
while on a tour through the United 
States. While in this country, Mr. Ag- 
nalt will visit honey packers, bee journ- 
als, bee supply manufacturers, and 
some universities that are engaged in 
beekeeping research. 
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Watch Out for Royal Jelly! 


HE BEEKEEPING INDUSTRY is getting excited over a new source of reve- 
nue from the sale of Royal Jelly. The sale of this product is on the increase in 
spite of the fact that many of the claims for it have not been scientifically proven. 
Certainly beekeepers should sell as much Royal Jelly as they can but we urge 
caution in making any claims for the product. 
Only recently we received information concerning the reaction of the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration to Royal Jelly claims. Somewhere in the south- 
west two shipments of Royal Jelly preparations were seized by the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration because of unsubstantiated claims such as “delay aging, re- 
store vigor, promote growth”, and treating various ailments, etc. In these ship- 
ments One preparation was composed of honey and Royal Jelly while the other 
was Royal Jelly in tablet form. 
By not making claims, cosmetic concerns can state presence of Royal Jelly 
in their products without fear of prosecution. Sell all of the Royal Jelly you wish 
but beware of making any claims without scientific evidence to prove them. 


National Honey Week is Coming 


CTOBER 24th THROUGH 30th is National Honey Week sponsored by the 

American Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. We urge YOU to get on the 
bandwagon and promote the theme in your home town whether it be New York 
City or Podunk. Promotion at the local level is now necessary to make the na- 
tional theme a success. A successfully promoted National Honey Week every 
year can result only in increased honey consumption and the higher prices that 
obviously follow. 

Here is how you can cooperate: write to S. Joaquin Watkins, Fruita, Colo- 
rado (see page 617) for the special honey promotion kit prepared by the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation. The kit contains, among other things, prepared radio, 
TV, and newspaper re'eases on honey, bees, and pollination. All you have to do 
is mail these releases to your local newspaper, radio or TV station with a short 
letter asking that the releases be used as National Honey Week is coming. 

After you have written for the marketing kit be sure to contact Harriett 
M. Grace, Director, American Honey Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin for recipes 
and other honey promotional literature which may be secured at a very nominal 
cost. The Institute will be pleased to send a honey recipe article to the Food Edi- 
tor of your local newspaper, So act now, for newspapers, radio and TV stations 
want material early. 
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What Should We Do with Research Funds? 
pda $100,000.00 ADDITIONAL research allocated by Congress to be used by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for research on bees, honey, and equip- 
ment, the industry naturally becomes interested in the most important projects 
that will help the industry to the largest degree. 

Possibly the most important work that has been done to date has been on 
pollination. Most of the consideration that the industry has received so far in the 
way of price supports and funds for research has been based upon the tremendous 
value of bees to the whole agricultural program through the pollination function 
that they perform. The Research Committee of the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation has recommended that $50,000.00 of this additional fund be allocated for 
additional pollination work, $25,000.00 to the Regional Laboratory for finding 
some of the unknown values in honey, and that $25,000.00 go for experimental 
work on beekeeping and honey-house equipment at the producers’ level. 

Regarding the latter, by the time administrative expenses have been taken 
out of the fund, it leaves a relatively small amount of money for this purpose. 
There will be many recommendations on how improved equipment can best help 
the industry. We would like to throw in our own thought. 

The one important advantage that honey has over sweets that can be pro- 
duced at a much lower cost is its DISTINCTIVE FLAVOR. Research on honey 
will undoubtedly reveal many important selling points not now known or that 
cannot be proven with present facts, but until these additional values are available 
to the industry, honey must be sold on its flavor. Yet, present packing methods 
used to prevent granulation destroy at least 75 per cent of the natural flavors 
found in the original comb. It is our recommendation that the bulk of the funds 
available be used to find some way of processing honey without destroying its 
natural flavors. The work started at the University of Louisiana with high fre- 
quency (see also page 523, September issue) sound waves should be checked fur- 
ther. If this is not the answer then work should be continued to find another 


method of solving the problem. 


Fire Prevention Week Begins October 9 
N AUGUST 2, the President proclaimed the week beginning October 9, 1955, 
to be Fire Prevention. Week, and called upon all citizens and community 
groups to do all they can to reduce the needless loss of lives and property caused 
by fires. On August 5, Secretary Benson issued a special memo to all USDA 
agency heads in which he states that farm fire losses in the U. S. in 1954 are 
estimated at 157 million dollars or 13 per cent greater than in 1953. He urges the 
full use of information resources and service programs to help farm people protect 
themselves and their property against fire. 

The bee smoker is a common source of fire in the apiary, on trucks and 
in the apiary house. During dry weather be sure the fuel from the smoker is 
dumped into a hole and buried with earth, or put in a bucket of water. When 
carrying lighted smokers from one apiary to the other, put them in a metal con- 
tainer, after plugging the nozzles with green grass or corn cobs. 

After the bees have been packed for winter, it is customary for beekeepers 
to start rendering their beeswax. In view of this special Presidential proclamation 
concerning Fire Prevention Week, we feel it our duty to caution all beekeepers to 
handle their beeswax rendering carefully. Improper handling of beeswax has been 
the cause of many fires. In melting wax be sure to keep it away from a flame. 
Do not allow it to boil over! It is always best to melt the wax over boiling water, 
thus reducing or entirely eliminating the fire hazard. 


Don’t Forget the Southern Conference 
F YOU ARE contemplating a fall vacation, be sure to take in the annual South- 
ern States Beekeepers’ Federation Conference that will be held in Asheville, 
N. C., October 10 to 12. An educational and entertaining program will be pre- 
sented. Sessions will be held at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 
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ONEY CUSTARD STAND. A few months ago Mr. John Lilley opened a hon- sist 
ey custard stand just a “stone’s throw” from the back door of Gleanings. 
Using a honey formula that he developed, Mr. Lilley finds that the consumers 

are really fond of honey cream. 

OHN LIS, a beekeeper, and Chair- 
man of the Hobby Beekeepers’ 
Committee of the American Beekeep 
ing Federation, is engaged in a demon- 
stration at the recent meeting of the 
Cook-Dupage Beekeepers’ Association 
held at DesPlaines, Illinois—Photo by 

J. Sedlak. L 
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IELD MEETING of the Quebec Beekeepers’ Association held at the apiary of 

J. R. Benoit’s apiary in Ste. Scholastique, Quebec. Nearly 225 beekeepers at- 
tended the field meeting to see Benoit’s honey house which is fully equipped with 
stainless steel honey handling apparatus and is considered to be one of the best in 
the Province of Quebec. Two similar field days were held through the Province of 
Quebec, one at Normandin, Lac St. John in northern Quebec, and one at Ste. 
Anne de Lapocatiere, for eastern Quebec.—Photo sent by S. M. Deschenes, As- 


sistant provincial Apiarist. 
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OUIS C. LUEDDECKE, president of the Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, presents the orchid of royalty to Virginia Reinhold, newly chosen 
Honey Queen of Eastern Missouri.—Photo by William Warren. 
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OMBINING HONEY and fruit pro- 


duces results without peer. The 
combination of nature’s golden sweet 
and spices runs a mighty close second. 
And when you get together all three— 
honey, fruit, and spices, then you have 
results that are—oo-la la! 

It has been said that as a 
Americans use more sweets in every 
form than any group in the world. 
Individually and collectively we move 
farther and faster than any national 
group. Why not make it a habit to 
use honey in greater degree to furnish 
that dynamic energy for which Ameri- 
cans are world famous? 

Make a good start right now on 
these spicy sweet combinations, so casy 
to make and so delectably good. Grand 
keepers, too, the flavor will actually 
improve if you can manage to keep 
some a day or two. 


nation, 


Honey Orangeade Gingerbread 

One cup sifted flour, 42 teaspoon 
baking powder, 2 teaspoon soda, 2 
teaspoon salt, %4 cup sugar, 2 tea- 
sroon cinnamon, 12 teaspoon ginger, 
' teaspoon ground cloves, %_ tea- 
spoon nutmeg, % cup ready-to-eat 
bran, % cup shortening, 2 cup water, 
3 cup honey, and 1 egg. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
soda, salt, sugar, and spices into mix- 
ing bowl; add bran and_ shortening. 
Add % cup water, honey. and egg; 
beat until smooth, about 100 strokes, 
scraping bowl and spoon frequently. 
Add remaining water and beat 100 
strokes. Pour into greased 9-inch 
round pan. Bake in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., about 30 minutes. 
Serve with orangeade sauce. Yield: 6 
to 8 servings, 
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Spicy 
and 
sweet 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


orangeade gingerbread. 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Honey 
—Photo 


Honey Orangeade Sauce 


One tablespoon cornstarch, % cup 
honey, 1 cup orange juice, 2 cup seed- 
less raisins, and % teaspoon grated 
orange rind. 

Mix together cornstarch and honey. 
Stir in orange juice. Cook over low 
heat until mixture thickens, stirring 
constantly. Add raisins. Continue 
cooking until sauce is clear, about 5 
minutes. Stir in orange rind. Serve 
hot. Yield: approximately 1% cups 
sauce. 

Honey Prune Betty 


Four cups toasted bread cubes, 1% 
cups cooked prunes, cut in small 
pieces, 14% cups chopped cooking ap- 
ples, 1 cup prune juice, /2 cup water, 
’% cup honey, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon cinnamon, and 2 tablespoons 
butter. 

Place half of toasted bread cubes in 
a buttered casserole, 11% quart size, 
add prunes in a layer, apples, then re- 
maining bread cubes. Combine liquids, 
salt, cinnamon, and butter and simmer 
2 to 3 minutes. Pour over bread cubes. 
Cover and bake in moderate oven, 375 
degrees F., about 1 hour. Yield: 6 
servings. 


Honey Fruit Pudding 

One-fourth cup shortening, /2 cup 
honey, ’ cup milk, 1 egg, 1 cup sift- 
ed flour, ’2 cup ready-to-eat bran, 12 
teaspoon baking soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and % cup raisins. 

Melt shortening, add honey, milk, 
nd beaten egg. Mix dry ingredients 
together, add raisins and stir into first 
mixture. Turn into greased mold, cov- 
er and steam for 1% hours. Serves 6. 
Chopped dates may be substituted for 
the raisins, if desired. 
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Bee Yacts 


(A Digest of Scientific Research) 


Edited by Walter Barth 


Fighting Bees of Bolivia: 

ILD BOLIVIAN BEES—and possi- 

bly those from some other South 
American countries as well—apparent- 
ly consider as intruders the honeybees 
that have been brought into their native 
land, according to a report by Frank 
J. Shideler, Extension Information spe- 
cialist at the American Embassy at La 
Paz, Bolivia. In fact, the report con- 
tinues, they appear to resent them so 
much, in Bolivia at least, that they are 
applying various forms of bee warfare 
in certain sections of the country to 
such an extent that it is a factor in 
beekeeping. 

These are the initial conclusions of 
Senor Noel Kempff Mercado, a _ Bo- 
livian farmer, and Dr. J. Alex Munro, 
Foreign Agricultural Service entomol- 
ogist with the Servicio Agricola Inter- 
americano in Bolivia under the Point 
Four Program. Senor Kempff, who is 
a keen observer of bees on his farm 
near Santa Cruz, tells of one species 
of the wild bees that uses a kind of 
“gas warfare” and of at least two others 
that destroy their enemies with a con- 
centrated “blitz”. 

“The honeybee is not native to 
America”, Dr. Munro points out. 
“The attack by these marauding-type 
native wild bees against the Italian 
honeybees on the farm of Senor 
Kempff is different from the attacks 
by so-called ‘robber bees’ that are fair- 
ly well known elsewhere. The ‘robber 
bees’ are honeybees. From descriptions 
by Senor Kempff and from post-battle 
results I have seen, this type of maraud- 
ing bee warfare is something of ento- 
mological interest. It is the first that I 
have heard of in my 26 years as an 
entomologist.” 

Senor Kempff says the most dreaded 
attacker is a large black bee with strong 
jaws. He reports that the typical Italian 
bee casualty usually crawls from the 
conflict dragging its abdomen and back 
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members and dies in a short time. The 
honeybees fight, too, when they are 


attacked but generally suffer three 
times as many casualties as do the ma- 
rauders. Most of the attacks occur at 
the ends of the beeyard or at somewhat 
isolated colonies. 

Perhaps the most interesting type of 
attack is that of the species using a 
form of “gas warfare”. Senor Kempff 
has noted that this species squirts a 
pungent-smelling liquid on his Italian 
bees. The liquid destroys the natural 
odor of the honeybees; as a result the 
colony is thrown into confusion and 
often its members begin fighting among 
themselves. 

The “shock troops” used in another 
kind of attack are characterized by 
their strength and toughness and a 
sting that Senor Kempff says is strong 
and long enough to go through a leath- 
er glove. When they launch an attack 
against a honeybee colony of medium 
strength, they usually overpower it in 
a short time. 

Even when man allies himself with 
the honeybee defenders, it is often dif- 
ficult to ward off the attacks. One 
means of combating the large-bodied 
marauders is to reduce the size of the 
hive entrance holes. Smoke halts the 
attacks only temporarily. 

The most successful means of coun- 
ter-attack is to capture alive and un- 
hurt some of the attacking bees. Senor 
Kempff put these bees into a wide- 
mouthed bottle that contains arsenic 
powder or an ant killer, and shakes it 
to cover the bees with the powder. 
Then he frees these powder-laden bees. 
Apparently they begin to feel the effect 
of the poison rather soon because they 
fly directly to their home. There, it is 
thought, they spread the poison, be- 
cause after a short time the pillage 
against the honeybees ceases. 

Shideler, Frank J. Fighting Bees of Bo- 


livia. Foreign Agriculture. June 1953. 
Vol. XVII, No. 6. 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 


Bees and Postage Stamps. 
wre: GREATER publicity for the 

beekeeping industry than honeybees 
and their products on postage stamps. 
The United States, with all of it’s com- 
memorative issues, has not honored the 
honeybee but here are some countries 
that have done so: 

1941 — Bulgaria. The stamp show- 
ed a beekeeper examining a colony. 
The common eastern type hives with 
the “cottage roof” were illustrated. 

1947 — Hungary. A commemora- 
tive issue for “Savings Day”. Two 
stamps with one of a large bank and 
another of a straw skep as a symbol of 
thrift. 

1950 — Istria, Jugoslavia. A picture 
of a honeybee appeared on a pictorial 
issue. Istria is the hinterland surround- 
ing the disputed Trieste. 

1951 — Russia. A picture of an 
apiary appeared on a stamp issued to 
mark progress in agricultural research. 

1952 — Italy. A bee is shown with 
wings outstretched, over a honey comb, 
with two small medallions illustrating 
medals. 

1954 — Finland. Following the 
theme of insects and flowers, this 
country issued a stamp that showed 
two honeybees collecting pollen. 
Canadian Bee Journal. May 1955. 


Do Bees Need Acid? 

EES ARE in need of acid, according 

to R. L. Venables of Yorks, Eng- 
land. The inclusion of an acid in their 
food or drinking water will keep them 
away from the manure piles in the 
spring and prevent dysentery. 

In defense of his idea, Mr. Venables 
offers the following evidence: “In a 
certain region in Russia flowers are 
scarce, the bees collect much honey- 
dew and winter on it. In the spring 
they suffer from dysentery and many 
losses occur. Honeydew honey is less 
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acid than flower honey and it was dis- 
covered that if an acid food prepared 
from sorrel and honey was fed to the 
bees, dysentery was prevented. 

“In laboratory experiments in the 
same region, bees living on honeydew 
honey and given oxalic acid in water 
lived 67.5 per cent longer than control 
bees without the acid. Bees given citric 
acid lived 78.5 per cent longer than the 
controls.” 

The author suggests the following 
recipe for feeding acids to bees when 
needed: Four tablespoons of vinegar 
or one teaspoonful of either tartaric 
acid, oxalic acid or citric acid in syrup 
or citric acid to 20 pounds of sugar. 
The quantity added to drinking water 
should be one ounce to four gallons 
of water, and another ounce to be add- 


ed a few weeks later. 
Bee Craft. July 1955. 


Importation Order on 


British Bees. 

AN ORDER, controlling the importa- 
tion of bees into Great Britain, went 

into operation on July Ist. The order 

prohibits the importation of bees in a 

skep or any other fixed-comb hive. 

Importation of bees is also prohibited 
unless a health certificate has been ob- 
tained from the appropriate govern- 
ment department of the country of 
origin of the bees. Importations of 
bees from the Isle of Man are not af- 
fected by this order. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland have made the above 
order under Section 10 of the Agricul- 
ture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1954, controlling the importation of 
bees into Great Britain. Copies of the 
Importation Order, 1955 (S. I. 1955 
No. 589) may be obtained from H. M. 
Stationery Office at a price of 3d net. 
British Bee Journal. July 21, 1955. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


HARRIETT M. GRACE, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building, Madison 3, 


ATIONAL HONEY WEEK, the last 

week in October, tops the list of 
pleasant associations with this month 
of brilliant autumn colors, football 
games, pungent odors of bonfires, and 
the traditional harvest moon. National 
Honey Week is indeed a sweet week. 

This is the time when the foresighted 
homemaker restocks her cupboard 
shelves with honey to have on hand 
through the winter months for the in- 
numerable ways she will use it. So 
let’s keep honey in the downtown su- 
per markets, at the roadside stands, in 
the meat markets, the gourmet shops, 
and the grocery departments of all 
stores. 

Let’s urge the homemakers to stock 
their larders with a generous supply. 

Let’s tell homemakers that the fam- 
ily will rave over Honey Apple Crisp, 
an excellent dessert,—that after a hay- 
ride the gang is always hungry and can 
be satisfied pleasantly with a heaping 
plate of honey cookies and a pitcher of 
sweet cider or hot honey cocoa,—that 
they may be spared the traditional 
soaped windows on Halloween by giv- 
ing honey candies to the doorbell ring- 
ers,—that a honey glaze makes vege- 
tables most palatable. 

Let’s tell them the wonders of honey, 
that it is not a substitute for other 
sweetening materials but is the real 
thing. 

Let’s keep telling the story of honey, 
for honey can be a dream come true 
for the homemakers. 

With the help of the food editors, 
radio and television experts, beekeep- 
ers will be able to reap the harvest of 
their hives right into the consumer’s 
lap! 

Orders for the new Honey Cooky 
booklet are being received daily. The 
price is ten cents per copy—12 per 
$1.00 or $6.00 per 100. 


* * ek Ke Ke K K 


Don’t be hesitant about writing to 
the American Honey Institute for ideas 
as well as for honey leaflets. Many, 
many beekeepers do, day after day. We 
answer each letter personally, and _ per- 
haps our suggestion will be just that 
new thought that you needed to give 
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Wisconsin 


your honey business a little shove. Of- 
ten we can refer you to the proper 
contact for your problem. 

And we will be glad to send you the 
recent listing of our recipe leaflets and 
display material. This is especially im- 
portant for you beekeepers who are an- 
ticipating showing honey at a fair this 
year. Please let us know your esti- 
mated needs as soon as possible so we 
will be sure to have those recipe leaf- 
lets ready for you. Every order for 
books and material is sent out the day 
it is received at the Institute office, but 
time must be allowed to send it through 
the mails. 

A simple postcard addressed to the 
American Honey Institute, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, will start our chain of cor- 
respondence. 

*x* * & 

In unity is strength. What a hack- 
neyed, worn-out slogan that is! But— 
what a true one! Especially nowadays, 
when markets have tightened up and 
it becomes necessary to sell with gusto, 
must we refer to this basic idea of 
gaining industry strength through or- 
ganization. 

Your local beekeeping organizations 
need your active support. Your state 
groups need it. Your national Ameri- 
can Honey Institute always welcomes 
new members with open arms. 

By active support we don’t mean 
just verbal support. We mean atten- 
dance at all meetings, participation in 
the programs which are adopted, full 
payment of dues so the organization 
will have operating funds. And we 
mean an inquiring interest in the af- 
fairs of the honey world. 

Support of this sort by every bee- 
keeper builds strength that is the co- 
hesive tape which binds an industry 
together. Let’s do our individual part 
this year. 


* * * * * 





Our Cover Picture 
E HOPE that this picture of John 
Buchanan, Jr. will remind you that 
National Honey Week will start on 
Oct. 24th. John is a good honey eater 
throughout the year.—Photo by John 
W. Buchanan, Sr. 
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Let’s talk about honey plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, University of Louisville 


Goldenrod. September is the month 
for goldenrod honey over a very wide 
area of the United States from the 
Gulf Coast to central Canada. There 
are 60 or more species of goldenrod 
(Solidago), many of which yield very 
little if any nectar, whereas others se- 
crete freely for several weeks. 


Some of the best goldenrod honey 
comes from northern New England, 
where the honey is highly prized by 
epicures. It has a rich yellow color, 
and a fine, distinctive flavor. As a 
child in Maine, I preferred this yellow 
honey to any other and still consider 
that it has one of the finest of flavors. 
Farther south it is usually mixed with 
aster, golden honey plant, boneset, or 
other fall-blooming plants. In the deep 
south it blooms along with bitterweed 
in many localities which, of course, 
ruins it as a table honey. Goldenrod 
secretes especially well in hilly country 
and seems to like cool nights and warm 
sunny days. 

In spite of popular opinion, golden- 
rod is not the cause of hay fever. It 
has sticky pollen which does not blow 
in the wind. The less conspicuous rag- 
weed which blooms in much the same 
places, produces vast quantities of dry, 
windblown pollen and is the cause of 
the trouble. One of my students a few 
years ago collected pollen for an aller- 
gy specialist and when a patient insist- 
ed that goldenrod was responsible for 
his hay fever, tested him with the pol- 
len. In every case the specialist found 
that goldenrod pollen produced no 
effect when given the skin test. 

Honey by name. There is increased 
interest in marketing honey according 
to its floral source. Mr. A. W. Bernett, 
Waterloo, Iowa, writes, “We had plan- 
ned to pack several kinds of honey in 
small jars as gift packages. However, 
we are not having much luck in secur- 
ing different flavored honeys this year, 
so will use our clover, basswood, and 
heartsease in liquid form, along with 
creamed honey, cinnamon honey, and 
clover and basswood jellied honey. At 
the moment we are trying to locate 
some alfalfa honey. Our main crop of 
honey in northeast Iowa is from Dutch 
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Flat-topped goldenrod (Solidago gramini- 
folia), one of the best species for honey. 


clover, second in importance is hearts- 
ease, and third, sweet clover. Now and 
then we get basswood, and once in a 
blue moon, some alfalfa. The moisture 
content will average about 20 per cent 
year in and year out.” 

Vermont. I recently drove through 
Vermont and was pleased to find hon- 
ey for sale at almost every roadside 
stand along with the famous Vermont 
maple syrup. For example, at a stand 
on Hogback Mountain in the southern 
part of the state, there was displayed 
honey from the apiaries of M. K. 
Combs of Pawlet, William A. Butter- 


field, Florence, Massachusetts and 
Shoreham, Vermont, and Charles 
Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. Prices 


were one-half pound, 30 cents; one 
pound chunk honey, 65 cents; 16 
ounces creamed honey in a fancy con- 
tainer, 70 cents; and five pounds ex- 
tracted honey in a tin pail at $1.50. 
Charles Mraz features a two and one- 
half ounce package of comb honey at 
25 cents, and finds that it sells very 
well. 

Buttonbush. Mr. Lee Faneuf of 
Ferrisburg, Vermont, put four colonies 
on the shores of Lake Champlain where 
there was a large stand of buttonbush 
(sometimes called button willow) Ceph- 
alanthus occidentalis, and obtained a 
small surplus. He described the honey 
as light colored and mild with a fairly 
good flavor. His attractive honey house 
was called the “Maple-honey Bowl” 
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and featured maple sugar products 
along with honey, both natural sweets. 

False indigo (Amorpha fruticosa). 
David Keidel of Stuart, Nebraska, 
writes about this interesting but not 
very well-known honey plant: “In your 
article in August GLEANINGS you 
inquired concerning honey from false 
indigo. It will normally bloom here 
just as yellow sweet clover is starting 
to bloom so that even if it were a fair 
honey plant, it might not be extensive- 
ly worked. However, ‘wo years ago I 
had some very unusual honey in a 
chunk super for personal use. It was 
placed in only a few ceils and since it 


was the same color as sweet ciover 
honey, I could not find it except by 
taste. This honey was by far the most 
fragrant honey I ever tasted, in fact, 
one cell of it would make a spoonful 
taste like perfume. This would have 
been too much unless mixed in con- 
siderable smaller percentage. I felt at 
the time that this honey was from false 
indigo or from buckbrush.” 

The author has tasted several sam- 
ples of honey from buckbrush or cor- 
alberry (Symphoricarpos orbiculatus) 
and has not noticed any unusual odor. 
The color was light amber and the 
flavor very good. 





Volunteer Marketing Campaigns Can Be Successful 
S. JOAQUIN WATKINS, Chairman 
Marketing Committee, American Beekeeping Federation 


HE HONEY INDUSTRY is indeed 

fortunate. It has representative mem- 
bers in practically every area of the 
country. This makes possible a deter- 
mined, self-help promotional campaign 
on a nation-wide basis. Thus with a 
product that has natural publicity and 
news value due to its novelty and ro- 
mantic appeal to the general public, 
the beekeepers and other members of 
the industry need only to put forth a 
nominal amount of effort in order to 
get millions, yes, millions of dollar’s 
worth of publicity. ; 

The question now is, are the bee- 
keepers willing to put out this small 
amount of effort needed to contact 
their local newspaper, radio, or TV 
men? They will be furnished the ma- 
terial to give to them already canned 
(use the Kit and its Supplement) see 
editorial, page 608, and in most cases, 
little urging will be necessary to get 
them to use this material. 

If you pack and sell your own hon- 
ey, step-up your sales efforts. Ac- 
quaint your accounts with the added 
amount of publicity that will be put 
out during the honey promotion. In 
most cases aggressive merchants are 
willing to “get-on” the band wagon 
and take advantage of the opportunity 
for increased sales and profits. 

For those who sell to packers an- 
other approach is necessary. Visit the 
local stores and bakers and inform 
them of the impending promotion and 
honey publicity. Urge them to give 
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honey more prominent and added dis- 
play space. Offer to help them set up 
the display and better still, propose to 
set up an educational exhibit of honey, 
bees, bee products, and related articles. 
This is also a good project for the win- 
dow of a local bank or department 
store. 

Beekeepers who like to talk, and 
many do, should offer to present a pro- 
gram about bees and honey (augment 
the program by showing one of the 
several movies available). Talks to 
home economics groups, 4H, agricul- 
tural classes, and kindred groups, are 
all very valuable in the dissemination 
of the value of bees as pollinators and 
honey as a food. 

At this time the budget for honey 
promotion is indeed small, but we can 
all help sell honey by using low cost 
methods. Even though the meat in- 
dustry, through its meat institute, 
spends millions of dollars advertising 
and promoting the consumption of 
meat, it still thinks enough of promo- 
tion methods open to volunteer groups 
to stress this means of publicizing meat 
(in particular, the beef people are 
using this method). 

During the past two years the hon- 
ey market has been very favorable for 
the beekeeper. It is up to him to help 
keep it that way. To insure the con- 
tinuance of the favorable public reac- 
tion toward honey, the honey industry 
should use every means for getting fa- 
vorable publicity that it can command. 
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Live end Leam 


[* YOU are panting with impatience 
to learn what happened to the col- 
ony that I was going to put into three- 
quarter depth supers, relax. There is 
nothing to report. That colony never 
did get started. 

Here’s what happened. Everything 
was ready. The first swarm from 
either my colonies or anybody else’s 
was going into this hive. I am still 
waiting. I ended up by putting two of 
these bodies on a producing colony to 
get the foundation drawn. Next spring 
I'll put a package in them. 

This is the first year that I did not 
receive at least one call to come and 
get a swarm that was hanging in some- 
body’s apple tree and bothering them. 
I got only two calls to dispose of errant 
bees. One of them was in the chimney 
of the public library, and the other was 
in the rafters of a summer bungalow. 
The days are past when I can shinny 
up a chimney to dig out unwanted 
tennants, so they are still there. I of- 
fered to provide the equipment and 
advice if somebody else did the climb- 
ing, but to date nobody has taken me 
up on it. Chlordane dust fixed up the 
summer bungalow. 

There were two swarms from my 
own colonies. The first I told you 
about last month. They came from 
my comb-honey colony, and were clus- 
tered in a crotch between two big 
branches so high up in an oak tree that 
I just kissed them goodbye. The sec- 
ond swarm came from an overloaded 
colony on August 21st. I didn’t even 
bother to look where they went. A 
swarm that late wouldn’t have a ghost 
of a chance to survive without a lot of 
coddling. 

A swarm as late as that, even if 
hived on brood combs, would not have 
any emerging brood until after the 
middle of September. There is a dearth 
of nectar around here until just about 
then, so they could not do much in the 
way Of building up winter stores. The 
bees of the swarm itself would be 
pretty nearly to the end of their rope 
themselves, and with little or no brood 
coming along would be just about on 
the verge of starvation even at the be- 
ginning of winter. Even though it were 
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by Propolis Pete 


a big swarm, most likely it would be a 
little weak colony by feeding time. So 
what would be the use. I can buy a 
package next spring for about six bucks 
delivered, and get some surplus with 
anything like a decent break on the 
weather and honey flow, and with no 
work or worry over the winter. 

This question of starvation brings a 
question to my mind. Do bees ever eat 
beeswax? Anybody who has kept bees 
for any length of time knows that if 
he gives the bees foundation when 
there is no honey coming in, they will 
chew holes in it. I have always put 
that down to an illustration of the old 
proverb about Satan finding work for 
idle hands. But this past summer gave 
me an illustration that sets me to won- 
dering. 

After the flow was over, and very 
little coming in, a customer wanted to 
buy a colony. I laid the facts on the 
table and told him that he should start 
in the spring, and did my best to dis- 
courage him. He was going to get him- 
self a colony of bees regardless. So, 
my conscience being clear, I sold him 
one. The best time to move a colony 
is after dark when the bees are all at 
home, but this bird wanted to take it 
with him right away. After some more 
argument, I screened up the entrance, 
and away he went. Naturally all the 
bees that were out in the field came 
home to find nobody home. I figured 
that they would drift to the nearest 
colony so didn’t worry about them. 

Now one of my pet tricks is to store 
my spare supers on any empty stand 
and the result is that every stand looks 
like a hive whether there are any bees 
in it or not. It’s mighty handy to have 
empties within reach when you need 
them. Of course, it looks deceiving to 
a stranger, but it’s my comfort that I 
am thinking about. Anyhow, one day 
about two weeks after I sold this colo- 
ny, I noticed that some bees were fly- 
ing in and out of a small space where 
the entrance closure had slipped 
enough to leave a bee space. 

The field bees of the departed col- 
ony had gone there instead of to the 
nearest occupied stand. They had just 

(Continued on page 638) 
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How many can you identify? 


For correct answers, see page 636 
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From the "Field of Experience 


Bees Observed Carrying Eggs 


S. C. SQUIRES, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


APPRECIATE Walter Barth editing 

R. O. B. Manley’s article but Mr. 
Manley is selling his bees short and 
not giving them credit for the intelli- 
gence they actually have for I have 
watched them grab an egg from a 
queen and run and stick it in a cell 
several times. Last year, 1954, I had 
three queens raised above excluders in 
my hives and they were perfectly nor- 
mal queens except they couldn’t get out 
to mate and were drone layers. 

There were laying queens below the 
excluders and no other brood above it 
so there was no other way they could 
raise a queen up there except to carry 
the eggs or larvae through the excluder. 

If the queen had gone through the 
excluder she would have layed more 
than one egg before going back 
through it so therefore she didn’t go 
through. 

Then this spring of 1955 I removed 
a queen from a hive to requeen it. The 
bees killed the queen I tried to intro- 
duce so I decided to let them draw 
some cells for my nuclei. I kept them 
drawing cells until their brood had all 
hatched and left them a virgin expect- 
ing her to mate and take over her du- 
ties as mother of the hive. She mated 
all right but instead of going back into 
that hive she went into another hive 
close by and tore down about 25 nice 
cells they were drawing and left that 
hive queenless. 

I didn’t know this had happened un- 
til I went to remove the cells from the 
other hive and found them destroyed. 
Then I looked in the hive where I had 
left the virgin and found her gone. 
On the lower side of the bottom bar on 


one frame I found three pretty queen 
cells and in two of them a larva not 
over 48 hours old. There was no sign 
of laying workers in the hive. I could 
not find another egg anywhere and | 
shook the bees from all the frames and 
examined them good. When laying 
workers start they always lay more 
than two eggs before they stop. 

If they didn’t get the eggs from an- 
other hive to put in those cells will you 
kindly tell me where they came from? 
I destroyed those cells and gave them 
some frames of capped brood from 
other hives and started them to draw- 
ing some more cells which they have 
been working on for a week and there 
ore still no eggs in the hive, so it is not 
laying workers. 

I have been keeping bees for 40 
years and I have had them raise per- 
fectly healthy queens from this kind 
of cell so I have decided if you want 
to keep your money don’t ever gamble 
on what a honeybee won’t do. You are 
apt to lose. 

Bees in certain ways are a lot like 
people. Some of them have more in- 
telligence than others and we have no 
way of knowing one from the other, 
but all of them have more intelligence 
than most people give them credit for, 
or man would have changed them in 
some way before now. 

From published accounts we find 
signs Of bees existing 15,000 years 
B. C. and yet they are the same size 
bees. They make their combs the same 
way. They make their cells the same 
size, and with all of man’s vast knowl- 
edge he hasn’t been able to change 
them one particle. They are still hon- 
eybees. 





A Melliferous Plant with a Great Future 
The Giant Brush Type Alfalfa 
J. GENEVOIS 


NOWN AND appreciated since the 

remotest times, the “Tree Alfalfa” 
is praised in the ancient works, in par- 
ticular in PLINY the Elder’s and Aris- 
tomacus’ natural histories. 
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The brush type alfalfa (Medicago 
arborea) is an evergreen leguminous 
fodder plant, of which there has been 
much talk in the agricultural press in 
recent years. Cultivated first in North 
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Africa and the Mediterranean area, it 
is spreading more and more over the 
whole of France, where it acclimatizes 
admirably, and yields a nutritive and 
abundant forage. 

But, above all, it is from the melli- 
ferous point of view that it particular- 
ly interests us. The numerous beekeep- 
ers who have tested it, increase every 
year the surface of their plantations, 
having recognized its high melliferous 
value. 

What makes this plant particularly 
remarkable is its vigorous growth in 
the most arid soils. Left free, without 
being pruned, and without any kind of 
culture, it is constantly covered with a 
great mass of blossoms united into 
lovely golden yellow clusters, avidly 
visited all the year round by the bees, 
who find in its corollas an abundant 
nectar, even in the depth of winter, if 
the temperature allows it. 


The giant brush type 
of alfalfa. 


Thick hedges permitted to shelter 
the beehives from the high winds will 
be rapidly formed with this plant, 
which, at the same time, is of a very 
fine ornamental effect. 

It has been said to be sensitive to 
frost, but it has now been recognized 
that it resists very low temperatures. 
In cold regions I would advise planting 
in places sheltered from the north 
winds by a dead hedge, reeds for 
instance. 

In the Landes it should grow as well 
as heath, and, above all, yield nectar 
at a time when there is no other flow- 








ering. In Brittany, whose soil is poor, 
it will be quickly “enriched”. Every- 
where along the sea border, in the 
downs, it steadies by a powerful root 
system, being anti-erosive. In the Cen- 
tral Plateau it helps to put value into 
vast expanse of stony arid land. On 
the slopes of hills and embankments, 
in short, in that multitude of soils re- 
puted uncultivated and forsaken, it 
will revalue to the utmost degree by 
opening new horizons of gold and 
honey. 


* Reprinted from LeCourrier Apicole 
Francais, April 1955 issue. 





“No ‘Luck’ with Bees” 
BRO. COLMAN, Ireland 


pe WE hear said often enough but 

One recent occasion comes to my 
mind particularly. It was like this... 

A swarm of bees passed over a farm 
and clustered in a corner of a stable 
and the lady of the house decided to 
buy a hive and keep bees. A friend who 
knew a little about bees captured the 
swarm and hived them for her and all 
was well. Things seemed rather quiet 
and after some time it was thought 
something was wrong. The hive was 
opened and the bees were discovered 
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dead. It wasn’t known what was the 
cause but it was presumed they had 
starved. This was perfectly true as the 
hive left the manufacturers with the 
entrance closed, as is usual here, and 
as proved afterwards had never been 
opened. The hive had become the 
tomb instead of home for the bees. 

All this was only learned years later 
when the hive, still in perfectly new 
condition, was taken from the attic and 
given to a beekeeper who knew a little 
more. 
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A Yank Beekeeper’s Holiday in Britain 


W. K. DAVIS, Providence, R. I. 


N THE EARLY spring of 1943, I 

was assigned duties in the Classifi- 
cation Section of the 10th Replacement 
Depot located in Litchfield, England. 
One day while at work in the office 
one of the boys came in with the local 
tabloid in which appeared an ad for a 
Yank with beekeeping experience to 
visit with the Bucks. County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and give a talk on 
American beekeeping. 

Knowing of my interest in bees the 
boys needled me to the point where for 
the sake of peace I answered the ad 
and it proved to be one of the most 
interesting experiences encountered 
during my stay in Great Britain. The 
meeting was scheduled for the 4th of 
July and with all arrangements com- 
pleted and permission granted by the 
Commanding Officer I started out for 
London on the 2nd of July. Jerry was 
still making unexpected visits to the 
British Isles and trains were not run- 
ning true to schedule. 

I arrived in London and stayed over- 
night with friends and in the morning 
took the train from Paddington Station 
to Chalfont St. Peters where I was to 
be the guest of Dr. Douglas Stewart, 
Secretary of the host organization. I 
arrived at my destination on the eve- 
ning of the 3rd and was greeted by Dr. 
Stewart and his charming wife. 

Upon arrival at his home I was very 
much impressed with his house which 
was comparatively new and modeled 
after homes normally found in Cali- 
fornia. As I remember it, it was con- 
structed of a stucco material painted 
light salmon with a patio leading into 
a neatly kept garden. Due to a short- 
age of materials the upper rooms re- 
quired much work but were livable. 

I found Dr. Stewart to be a very 
progressive young dentist who had a 
keen interest in things modern and 
subscribed to various architectural 
magazines and was also an ardent read- 
er of American magazines devoted to 
bee culture. 


On the morning of the fourth of 
July Dr. Stewart and I rode out to his 
apiary site which was some distance 
from his home and located on the edge 
of a large field. I don’t recall the num- 
ber of hives owned by Dr. Stewart but 
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I would say they totalled about 20. If 
I had been blind-folded and brought 
to the spot I would have believed that 
I was back in some backlot beekeeper’s 
apiary in the U.S.A., for the hives were 
little different from those found any- 
where in the States. During our inspec- 
tion of the colonies we were constantly 
saluted by the hundreds of forts wing- 
ing their way to the coast of France. 

On return to the house our genial 
‘ostess had a delicious luncheon pre- 
pared and we topped off with three 
flavors of ice cream, a rare treat to any 
Yank since this is a dessert not com- 
monly found in England. My host was 
fortunate to have one of the rare lux- 
uries of a modern refrigerator, a com- 
modity not often found in England. 

After luncheon we started off for 
High Wycombe where the meeting was 
to be held. Dr. Benton, our host, 
proved to be a man well schooled in 
the techniques of apiculture and he 
backed up his statements with syste- 
matic records and beautifully illustrated 
charts. A number of women demon- 
strated their skill in handling bees. 
They had taken over the care of the 
bees since their men folk were serving 
with the British Forces overseas. 

When it came my turn to appear as 
main speaker on the program I felt 
quite ill at ease among such an enthus- 
iastic and well schooled audience. 
However, I managed quite well and got 
through my lecture which covered col- 
ony management, spring build-up, win- 
tering problems, installation of package 
bees, and queen introduction. Many 
questioned me on the sky-scraper hives 
found throughout the middle west. 

I also introduced the first peanut 
butter and honey sandwiches. The 
former was a well stocked item in most 
of the stores but found of little use in 
the diet of most of the British popula- 
tion. Peanut butter was one item not 
found on ration and I pointed out its 
value in the preparation of the four 
o’clock tea which is an institution in 
Britain. 

At the conclusion of my lecture | 
was presented a copy of Snellgrove’s 
book on Swarm Control with appro- 
priate inscription. It was a memorable 
visit which will live with me through 
the years. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


M. J. Deyell 


A Few Don’ts 


OST AUTHORITIES recommend 

a positive rather than a negative 
approach to any subject being discuss- 
ed. However, I am going to be differ- 
ent and use the negative. 


1. Don’t Get into a Rut. 


Someone has said that the only dif- 
ference between a rut and a grave is 
that a grave has two ends, while the 
rut doesn’t have any ends. 

Some of us are in a rut without re- 
alizing it. We are apt to do the same 
old thing in the same old way without 
asking ourselves just why we do it. 

1 am reminded of the comic strip 
that appeared in the newspapers some 
years ago when “Jerry on the Job” was 
featured. I haven’t seen this recently. 
Some of you readers may not be old 
enough to remember “Jerry”. Well, in 
this picture he was examining car 
wheels in a railroad station by tapping 
them with his hammer. When a by- 
stander asked him why he was pound- 
ing the wheels, his answer was that he 
didn’t know. 

Perhaps some of us_ beekeepers 
would be unable to give an intelligent 
reply to a question concerning why we 
perform certain manipulations in the 
apiary. 

2. Don’t Overestimate the Honey 

Crop. 

This is easy to do, especially near 
the end of the honey flow when nectar 
is rolling in rapidly. In some parts of 
the country a major honey flow may 
cut off suddenly and during the inter- 
val between that honey flow and the 
next, the bees will consume a consid- 
erable amount of honey. In most areas, 
however, bees will make a living prior 
to and following a major honey flow. 
Our scale hive has lost about 13 
pounds in three weeks since the end of 
the summer flow. The fall flow is just 
beginning (September 14th) and the 
colony will probably make some daily 
gains in the near future. 

[ am reminded of the story the late 
George S. Demuth, former editor of 
Gleanings, told me some years ago. 
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M. J. Deyell 


It seems that his bees gathered an un- 
usual amount of fruit bloom and dan- 
delion honey one spring. He and a 
neighbor beekeeper planned to extract 
some of the honey, but when they got 
around to it there was no surplus hon- 
ey to extract. The bees had used it up 
for brood rearing. As a matter of fact, 
the spring honey flow is a wonderful 
stimulus to brood rearing prior to the 
major flow. 

The best time to estimate the pound- 
age of a honey crop is after the honey 
is run into 60-pound cans. 


3. Don’t Let Moths Destroy Good 
Combs. 


This destruction of good combs may 
occur in the apiary or in the apiary 
house where combs are stored, Just 
the other day we removed the cover 
from a hive that had contained a weak 
colony. To our disgust, we found the 
combs a mass of wax moth larvae and 
webs. When we discovered this weak 
colony we should have investigated the 
cause, rather than let it go. Apparent- 
ly, the colony was hopelessly queenless 
and soon dwindled in strength, then the 
wax moths took over. 

Combs that are not in use, stored 
in the apiary house, should be treated 
periodically during the summer and 
fall months with paradichlorobenzene 
or some other fumigant such as methyl 
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bromide or carbon disulphide. Good 
combs are an asset to beekeepers. 


4. Don’t Pile Up Truck Mileage 
Unnecessarily. 

This applies to beekeepers who op- 
erate outapiaries. Before making a trip 
to an outyard one should know just 
why he is going and what should be 
taken along in the way of equipment. 
If the beekeeper has hired help, it is 
all the more necessary to have the work 
definitely planned ahead. It is nice to 
ride through the country enjoying the 
scenery, but the owner of the bees 
must remember that his hired help are 
drawing their salaries, even while rid- 
ing along sight seeing. 

Some commercial beekeepers have 
apiaries quite a distance from home. 
The only justification I can see for 
maintaining apiaries so far from home 
is to secure enough surplus honey to 
more than pay for the extra labor and 
truck mileage involved. 


5. Don’t Leave Fall Honey in the 
Tank too Long. 


Those who produce honey from 
goldenrod and aster know that such 
honey granulates quite readily, espe- 
cially aster honey. 

I shall never forget an experience | 
had some years ago. I extracted some 
of this fall honey and ran it into a 
rather large tank, then left town for a 
week or ten days on a trip. When | 
looked into the tank on my return, the 
honey was granulated. It was necessary 
to lay the tank down on its side and 
shovel the honey out into open top 
metal containers in order to liquefy it. 
That experience taught me a lesson. I 
was learning the hard way. 


6. Don’t Get Bees Stirred up to Sting 
Neighbors. 

When honey is coming in well 
combs can be set beside hives for a 
time, without danger of robbing. How- 
ever, at the close of the honey flow, 
bees are likely to start robbing on the 
slightest provocation. Combs of honey 
must be kept under cover. If it is nec- 
essary to examine colonies, the hives 
should not be kept open any longer 
than necessary. When you see bees 
flying about and lighting on the comb 
you have removed from the hive tem- 
porarily, or trying to get in small crev- 
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ices that may occur between supers, 
apiary work should be abandoned 
temporarily. 


7. Don’t Skimp on Winter Stores. 


Ever since the sectional hive came 
into use, there has been a tendency 
among some beekeepers to take away 
too much surplus and allow bees to 
live or try to live on scant rations dur- 
ing the winter and early spring months. 
Most authorities are agreed that short- 
age of stores is the main cause of win- 
ter bee losses. Such losses could be 
reduced if beekeepers would leave an 
ample amount of stores in each hive 
for the bees. 

While on vacation in Ontario one 
fall, a commercial beekeeper told me 
the following story: 

He was acquainted with a beekeeper 
in his vicinity who tried to winter bees, 
but was seldom successful. The com- 
mercial beekeeper knew that it was 
useless to try to tell this beekeeper 
what he should do in order to winter 
his bees. 

One day while the two men were 
talking matters over, the commercial 


A colony of this strength in the fall is 
likely to live through a cold winter. 
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man asked this beekeeper if he had 
finished extracting his honey. His re- 
ply was, “I have it all extracted except 
some combs of buckwheat honey in the 
brood chambers”. The commercial 
man said, “But you are going to extract 
it, aren’t you”? “You bet I am” re- 
plied the other beekeeper. Is it any 
wonde: this beekeeper lost most of his 
bees each winter? He wintered in 
single-story brood chambers. 

Now, this brings me to this matter 
of single-story versus double-story 
wintering. It seems that there are some 
who are now favoring single-story win- 
tering. It just seems to me this would 
be a backward step, especially since 
the majority of beekeepers over the 
country have adopted double-brood 
chamber wintering with a considerable 
degree of success. 


| REALIZE that it is perfectly possi- 
ble to winter colonies in single-story 
hives successfully, provided the owner 
of the bees is willing to perform the 
necessary labor involved. Labor is one 
of the big items in business today. The 
Root Company wintered over 1,000 
colonies of bees in single-story brood 
chambers about 30 years ago. It is 
necessary to do an enormous amount 
of sugar syrup feeding which involves 
buying the sugar, mixing the syrup, 
taking it to outyards, then removing 
the feeders along in early .November. 
Our records show that we fed 2,000 
10-pound pails of syrup the fall of 
1922. 

The two-story wintering which in- 
volves the proper use of the food 
chamber permits the bees to store their 
own food and thus avoids an enormous 
amount of labor. 

The double-brood-chamber method 
of wintering has another advantage 
over the single-story method in that 
the winter clusters can move sidewise 
or laterally between the two sets of 
frames when it is necessary to reach 
honey in the combs at the sides of the 
hives. In single-story wintering, a 
winter cluster of bees sometimes be- 
comes isolated on the combs in the mid- 
d'e of the hive if the honey in the up- 
per portion of the combs is consumed 
and the temperature surrounding the 
cluster is too cold for the bees to break 
the cluster and move onto the honey. 
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About 50 years ago some beekeepers 
made a practice of cutting a hole about 
an inch in diameter through the mid- 
dle of the combs in order that the win- 
ter cluster might move sidewise. This 
practice was soon abandoned, as it 
mutilated perfectly good combs. 

The main thing to keep in mind 
when wintering bees is to provide an 
abundance of stores for each colony 
which means having the combs in the 
upper story, or food chamber quite 
well filled, in addition to some honey 
in the lower chamber. 

When estimating the amount of hon- 
ey in a brood chamber, one should 
take into consideration the amount of 
pollen the combs contain. As a rule, 
cells containing pollen are about half 
filled, then honey is stored on top of 
the pollen. One can usually tell by 
holding a comb up to the sun whether 
or not it contains pollen. Authorities 
now tell us that colonies should con- 
tain five or six combs of pollen which 
is used early in the spring for brood 
rearing, especially during cool weather 
when bees are unable to fly. 


8. Don’t Winter Weak Colonies 


In our opinion it is a mistake to try 
to winter weak colonies, especially out 
of doors in northern latitudes. Such 
colonies will probably die during the 
winter and thus the honey the bees 
consume before they die is wasted. 
Some have tried with varying degrees 
of success, wintering under-strength 
colonies in cellars, also in “nucs” above 


populous colonies, separated by 
screens. This is One way to carry over 
young queens produced late in the 
season. 


It seems preferable to maintain 
strong colonies that are likely to win- 
ter well if given an ample amount of 
stores. It is usually possible to divide 
the populous colonies during the spring 
honey flow, giving the queenless divis- 
ions young laying queens. 

We have said and still say that one 
honest-to-goodness powerful colony in 
the spring is worth one-half dozen 
weaklings that require feeding and ad- 
ditional bees. It is usually necessary 
to add a queenless package of bees to 
each weak colony in the spring which 
involves considerable expense, 
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Honey Promotion in Beekeeping the af 
Cc. D. FLOYD, State Apiarist of Minnesota play t 
A SIMPLE comparison of our mar-_ these names have been approved and store. 
keting problem with that of large their needs become known at the office Usu 
scale manufacturers brings to light an of the association, materials are im- four t 
important fact. The beekeeping indus- mediately forwarded directly to the inches 
try has several worthwhile advantages. participants so that they may evaluate displa 
Let us pause a moment to study these. and tie-in the materials with their an- electri 
First there are beekeeper residents ticipated display. 
in practically every county of these Coordinated with this point of sale 
United States. These are potential material are carefully planned news MC 
agents for the industry. Many of these — releases evaluating the honey crop and 
people are organized in local beekeep- its distribution along with interesting Floric 
ers’ associations. These associations are _ pictures for state wide news coverage. which 
headed by fine executive boards who Local associations add to this phase of flow 
are indeed extremely interested in the the program, personal interest news other 
welfare of the beekeeping industry. At releases on recent events in the im- in fai 
least, some of these associations need mediate area. For example, “Mr. adequ 
worthwhile programs in order to keep _Banker’s new honey house holds open Hone 
their organizations active. A honey house”. drous 
promotion program can be a most in- Radio coverage is also important and reco\ 
teresting and worthwhile endeavor. can be attained free of charge by the tinue 
No grocery item, in fact, no industry planning committee working in close Be 
can field as comprehensive a staff of cooperation with the local county agent Loui 
workers for so complete a coverage as and certain personal interview pro- for | 
can the honey industry. grams that are maintained at many ambe 
Key representatives are needed in radio and TV stations. with 
every marketing center nation wide. TV farm programs are pretty near 16 ¢ 
Of course, the effort by these persons out of the picture, especially at state (in § 
must be coordinated to be effective. levels. Where they are still maintained buye 
This organizational work can be done _ it may be possible to organize an in- for 1 
most effectively by local beekeepers teresting interview. These programs Alth 
associations. The American Honey In- can be organized easily by following in N 
stitute has helped a great deal by se- the formats set out in the Federation ing 
lecting two important marketing weeks. Brochure. They provide valuable back- still 
These have already been recognized by ground for the “point of contact” dis- ther 
the grocery industry and they provide _ plays carried on by the individual bee- whit 
ideal dates on which to focus a pro- keepers. Ir 
motional plan. If local programs adopt Point of contact sales promotion was 
these periods the impact of our honey must not be a surprise package. Mod- was 
promotion program could be more ef- ern self serve marketing demands that thre 
fective than any other single effort. such programs must be carefully plan- $1. 
Mr. Glen McCoy, Promotion Com- ned many weeks in advance of the ing 
mittee Chairman for the state of Min- activity. Contacts should be made with / 
nesota has recently acclaimed honey the manager of the more aggressive gett 
promotion “a grass roots program”. markets in your immediate area. (Com- pou 
Nothing could describe this program pletely ignore the fact that they may 13 
more clearly. Unless local beekeepers’ not be your particular honey customer. low 
organizations assume the initiative on a This program has no room for selfish wal 
state and nation wide scope, the max- desires.) Explain to the manager the eas 
imum value of a point of contact sales type of display that you can provide sha 
program cannot be established. for him. Point out that his store has for 
In this state the state organization been chosen as one of the best in the Th 
plans the program and with the aid of neighborhood and the display is part mc 
Federation material, it assists local bee- of a state wide program. Definitely nat 
keepers organizations in establishing book the dates for the display to start doi 
their programs. The state association and be completed. Explain to him that 
approves participating beekeepers se- this is in addition to his regular shelf co 
lected by the local associations. When space on which honey is sold. Establish in 
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the approximate size and type of dis- 
play that he would like to have in his 
store. 

Usually displays should not exceed 
four to five feet in width and 18 to 24 
inches in depth. Endeavor to have the 
display so located in the store that 
electrical outlets are handy. Light can 


do so much for a honey display. Turn 
tables and other moving devices may 
also be utilized if power is available. 
Motion and lighting effects are prime 
elements in modern dsplays. Live bees 
tactfully displayed can be a real source 
of interest. 





MONTHLY HONEY REPORT 
(Continued from page 581) 
Florida has finally received some rain 
which has encouraged a light honey 
flow from smartweed (heartsease) and 
other plants. Most bees seem to be 
in fairly good shape for wintering with 
adequate stores of honey and pollen. 
Honey plants were hurt by the extreme 
drought during the summer but should 
recover by next spring if the rains con- 

tinue. 

Bees and honey plants are O. K. in 
Louisiana and Alabama and prospects 
for a fall flow are also good. Here 
amber honey brings 12 cents per pound 
with white honey selling for as high as 
16 cents per pound. In wholesale lots 
(in 50 gallon drums furnished by the 
buyer) some Louisiana honey is selling 
for nine and one-half cents per pound. 
Although moisture conditions are good 
in Mississippi, very little nectar is com- 
ing in at the present time. Texas is 
still dry in most parts of the state, and 
there amber honey brings 12 cents and 
white honey brings 15 cents. 

In most of Tennessee the honey crop 
was only fair while much of Kentucky 
was good. Kentucky stores are selling 
three-pound jars of extracted honey for 
$1.00 with comb honey in frames sell- 
ing for 35 cents. 

Along the Great Lakes buyers are 
getting white honey for 12 cents per 
pound although beekeepers are asking 
13 to 14%. Prices are expected to go 
lower this fall and then make an up- 
ward swing again next spring. Hearts- 
ease, goldenrod and aster are in good 
shape here but moisture is needed be- 
fore a good flow can be expected. 
This is particularly true throughout 
most of Illinois, although, quite fortu- 
nately, the 1955 clover seedings are 
doing well. 

Michigan has a split personality with 
conditions of honey plants being good 
in the central and southern portions of 
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the lower peninsula while honey plants 
in the extreme northern part of the 
lower and upper peninsula have been 
hard hit by the drought. However, in 
most of the state a large honey crop 
was harvested. A mild flow is on in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin where the 
1955 crop was nearly as large as last 
year. Here white honey brings 14 cents, 
amber 12 cents, and comb honey about 
$8.50 per case. 

Nearly 80 per cent of Iowa’s big 
honey crop of about 200 pound colony 
average has been extracted, and the 
quality is excellent. In parts of Kan- 
sas the crop was 110 per cent of 1954, 
mostly from irrigated alfalfa as the 
state was generally very dry. In Okla- 
homa the crop was very poor due to a 
three year drought. 

Colorado reports indicate that the 
crop was obtained in July as plants 
yielded very little after August Ist. The 
flow is about over in Montana where 
the crop has been fair to good. The 
flow here was spotty and hence diffi- 
cult to pinpoint it on the map. Idaho 
has a short crop while western Wash- 
ington got a good crop of fireweed 
honey. In Wyoming, Arizona, and 
California bees are generally in good 
shape for winter. In this whole western 
area honey prices average about 13 
cents for white honey and 11 cents for 
amber honey with comb honey going 
for $7.50. 

Summary: Latest crop reports from 
the country as a whole are not quite as 
encouraging as those of a month ago, 
although many individual beekeepers 
in white clover belts report record 
yields. Body and color of this season’s 
table honey generally rated the best in 
years. Market price situation has been 
strengthened by relatively high prices 
being paid by Canadian honey buyers 
at various points along the border. Sea- 
son’s prices so far are above those of 
corresponding period last year, 
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Southern states beekeepers’ 
federation convention 


The George Vanderbuilt Hotel 


Asheville, N. C. 


October 10, 11, 12, 1955 


October 10, 1955 
8:30 Music and Registration 
9:30 Let's Go: 
Invocation 
Welcome — Mayor Earl W. Eller 


Keynote Address — Lynn M. Dewcy 
Program Highlights — W. A. Stephen 
President's Addres; — A. D. Hiett 


10:30 Hiding Your Light — Mrs. H. Grace 
11:00 Music 
11:15 The Use of Bee Stings for Arthritis 
— Prof. F. E. Guyton 
11:30 Roll Call and Business Session 
12:00 Let's Eat 
The afternoon session is divided into 
two parts, advanced and less ad- 


vanced. 
Advanced : 
1:30 Panel Discussion — Chemicals and 
Beekeeping — _ Beekeepers, Re- 


searchers, Administrators, etc. will 
present ways and means of pre- 
serving our bees while _ killing 
other insects, diseases, weeds, etc. 

Leader — L. H. Little. 

3:00 Music 

3:15 Honey Price Support Program 
— Harold J. Clay 

3:35 Our American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion — Robert Banker 

3:50 Our American Bee Breeders Asso- 
ciation — W. W. Wicht 


Less Advanced 
1:30 Assembling Equipment — G. W. Vest 
Sales Packaging — J. I. Clement 
Inspection and Disease Recognition 
— H. W. Weatherford 


Music 

Packing Chunk Honey — A. V. Dow- 
ling 

Heating and Packing — M. J. Deyell 

Winter Management — W. Stephen 


Question Box 
4:15 Auction of Honey and Equipment 
— Guy Snelson, Auctioneer 
7:00 Banquet — We regret that Dr. F. H. 
Jeter who was to be toastmaster 
died very suddenly Sept. 16. 
Speaker — D. Hiden Ramsey 
Awarding of honey cooking prizes, 
door prizes, etc. 


October 11, 1955 


8:45 Music 
9:00 Invocation and Announcements 
9:45 Public Relations Workshop — How 


to put on radio and TV programs 
— Ted Hyman, Mrs. H. Grace, and 


personnel picked from audience. 
11:00 Music 
11:15 Honey in Cooking — Miss Betty L. 
Palmer 


12:00 Let’s Eat (North Carolina Beekeep- 
ers — Club Room, S & W Cafeteria) 

1:30 Panel Discussion — Chemicals in 
Disease Control — Beekeepers, In- 
spectors, Researchers, etc. will 
bring us up to date on diseases 
and their control. 


Leader — George J. Abrams 

2:45 Music 

3:00 Beekeepers Big and Small — J. I. 
Hambleton 

3:30 Question Box 

4:30 Adjourn 

8:00 Films and Illustrated Lecture 





The Biltmore Industries at 
Asheville, No. Car. 


“Modern Bee Breeding’ — film 
courtesy Abbott Laboratories 
“When Bee Meets Bee” — film 


courtesy Abbott Laboratories 
International Beekeeping Congress 
(with slides) J. I. Hambleton 
October 12, 1955 
9:00 Assemble for tour of Great Smokies 
at Cherokee Village — Visit Muse- 
um of Okonaluftee Village 
12:00 Lunch — Boundary Tree Motor Ct. 
in Indian Reservation 
1:00 Proceed to Gatlinburg, Tenn. via 
Klingman’s Dome 
Especially for the Ladies 
October 10, 1955 
Afterncon trip to Biltmore Indvu-. 
October 11, 1955 
Afternoon vicit to TV Studio 


HONEY COOKING CONTEST 


1. Breads - Yeast-(a) Whole wheat 
) White 
Quick - (Baking powder or soda) 
(Fruit and Nut Loaf) 
2. Rolls (a) Whole wheat 
(b) White (Plain) 
(c) Pecan rolls with honey glaze 
3. Muffins (a) Bran (Plain) 
(b) Bran (Fruit) 
(a) Divinity 
(b) Chocolate Fudge 


4. Candy 


Rules: 

1. To be eligible for competition, the en- 
tries must be made by a lady registered 
at the convention. 

2. Exhibits must be in place by 11 AM, 
Monday, October 10. 

3. Honey must be used as chief sweeten- 
ing agent in breads and as an ingredient. 

4. Cooking will be judged on the basis of: 


points 
1. General appearance .................0 .20 
ERE 15 
BD. GOMER CL CHUM .nn.ccccccscceccccceses 30 
eae 45 


uw 


. It is suggested that the foods be wel 
wrapped in aluminum foil to preserve 
their freshness. 

6. Winners will be announced at the ban- 

quet. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Dadants Purchase Lewis Beeware Division 


—_— & SONS, Incorporated, are 
announcing purchase of the “Bee- 
ware” division of the G. B. Lewis 
Company of Watertown, Wisconsin. 
They will continue the manufacture 
and distribution of Lewis Beeware. 
For many years, the Lewis Company 
had been owned and operated by mem- 
bers of the Lewis and Parks families, 
making bee supplies and other wood 
products. In more recent years, the 
Company became interested in the de- 
velopment and production of products 
made from glass reinforced plastics. 
This phase of their business expanded 
and became more attractive to them 
during the past few years. Recently, 
the Lewis and Parks families decided 
to sell their interests and the Lewis 
Company was purchased by an outside 
financial group. In this change of 
ownership, it became necessary to liq- 
uidate their bee supply business. 
Because of the long standing associ- 
ation between the Lewis Company and 


the Dadants, arrangements were made 
for the latter concern to continue the 
manufacture and sale of Lewis Bee- 
ware. It was a reluctant move for the 
Lewis Company and a pleasant one for 
the Dadants because it gave them the 
opportunity to be of greater service to 
the beekeeping industry. 

The Lewis-Dadant name will be con- 
tinued and the distribution of Lewis 
Beeware throughout the country will 
remain the same as before with but a 
few changes. 

For more than 50 years, the Dadants 
have been distributing Lewis Beeware 
along with the products they manu- 
facture. Since 1928, the Dadants and 
the Lewis Company have cooperated 
in sales and distribution, publishing a 
joint catalog. More recently, they be- 
gan operating branch points of distri- 
bution as a joint endeavor. The present 
transaction brings to a close a business 
relationship that has been long-stand- 
ing and of mutual benefit. 














Organizations Endorsing Check-Off Plan 


THs IS a voluntary self-tax program of one cent per can to be paid by produc- 
ers and packers, the money to go for the promotion of honey. Stamps will be 
available in denominations of 25c to $5.00 in two colors, one to cover the pro- 
ducer’s contribution and the other to cover the handler’s contribution. If both 
handler and producer agree to the tax, stamps will be placed on the invoice by 
the packer. The money from the stamps will be used by the Honey Industry 
Council to promote the use of honey. No doubt, a considerable portion will be 
forewarded to the American Honey Institute, the balance will be used to aid the 
American Beekeeping Federation honey promotional campaign, which is pattern- 
ed after the program that the Surplus Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration used so successfully during the year when honey was in surplus. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Bakers Quality Honey 

Busy Bee Farms 

R. W. Barnes & Son 


Johnson’s Bee Farms 
Kane Import Company 
Lush’s Luscious Honey 
Lose Bros., Inc. 


Miner Products Company 

Merit Food Company 

Morton Foods 

F. D. Manchester & Son 

Melford Olson Honey Company 

John J. Paton Co., Inc. 

Rocke Apiaries 

Sioux Honey Association — All Locations 
Sanders Bee Hive Ranch 

Sun Crown Foods Corporation 

Walter G. Sagunsky 

Superior Honey Company — All Locations 
L. D. Taylor 

Weaver Apiaries 

R. B. Willson, Inc. 

Roscoe F. Wixson 


H. J. Botsford & Company 
T. W. Burleson & Son 

Felix Braun & Company 

R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 

Cox’s Honey Farms 

Clearbrook Honey Farms 
Clover Bloom Honey Company 
Champlain Valley Apiaries 
Florida Honey Co-operative 
Jack Gomperts & Company 
Garden Gold Apiaries 

Hamilton & Company 
Honeymoon Products Company 
Honey Sales Company 

Hudson Tea & Spice Company 
Howard Honey ouse 

High Line Apiaries 
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Just Mews 


The annual meeting of the Arkan- 
sas Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Little Rock at the Woman’s 
City Club, 4th & Scott Streets, on 
October 17, 1955.—Rea H. Davis, Sec. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the 1.0.0.F. Hall, 
812 Westport Rd., Kansas City, Mo., 
on October 9th at 2:30 p.m. Refresh- 
ments will be served and a drawing 
prize given. There will be a general 
discussion on preparation for winter. 
—Mrs. William Brite, Sec. 


The first indoor meeting of the sea- 
son of the Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association (Mass.) will take place 
on Saturday, October 29, at the Wal- 
tham Field Station. It was again the 
wish of the majority of the member- 
ship to open the fall and winter sea- 
son with a banquet. Mr. R. W. (Dick) 
Corrigan of Reading has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the affair. Further in- 
formation will be forthcoming shortly, 
but, in the meantime, remember the 
date! 

Our final outdoor meeting was held 
on Saturday, September 24th, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Helm- 
boldt in Westford, Mass. During the 
afternoon many gifts were awarded to 
lucky members of the Association, in- 
cluding the club hive.—L. C. Proctor, 
Secretary. 





The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at 
Ames, November 16 and 17. This 
meeting is held in conjunction with 
other affiliated organizations of the 
lowa State Horticultural Society. A 
complete program will be available by 
November 1. Everyone interested in 
bees is urged to attend the program 
which will be worthwhile information 
for every operator in these changing 
times.—F. B. Paddock, Ext. Apiarist. 


Robert Cheney, a prominent New 
England beekeeper and a professor at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
recently died. The late Mr. Cheney 
was well known to beekeepers in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine 
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as he was the annual host, at his sum- 
mer home in York, Maine, to a meet- 
ing of beekeepers from the three states. 
He was a leader in the annual exhibit 
of beekeeping at the Boston Flower 
Show and represented his part of New 
England at conventions of the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation. Bob Che- 
ney was loved and respected by every- 
one who knew him and his loss will 
be felt keenly.—Al. Jones, Malden, 
Mass. 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its first indoor 
meeting at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Sunday, October 16, at 2:30 P.M. 
Plans will be discussed in regard to the 
“Honey Contest” which will take place 
at the November meeting. The mem- 
bers owe it to themselves to attend and 
take part in this meeting. The ladies 
are invited, too. Now that vacation is 
over, let’s make this meeting a good 
turn-out. Refreshments will be served 
at the close of the meeting.—NMrs. AI- 
fred Roth, Pub. 


The annual fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held October 15, 1955, in Hartford, 
Conn., at the Y.M.C.A., corner of 
Pearl and Jewel Sts., northeast of the 
Capitol Building. The speaker of the 
day will be the Prof. J. R. Hepler from 
the University of New Hampshire. It 
is expected to have a showing of sam- 
ples of Connecticut honey on display. 
All beekeepers and their friends are 
invited to attend as these meetings have 
some information for all. Lunch will 
be served in the Y.M.C.A. cafeteria. 
—Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., Chairman 
of Publicity. 


The Tennessee Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Octo- 
ber 13 and 14, at the New Southern 
Hotel in Jackson, Tenn. The annual 
banquet will be held the evening of the 
13th. There will also be a honey ex- 
hibit, and a prize will be given for the 
best package of honey. Some of the 
speakers on the program will be M. J. 
Deyell, M. G. Dadant, Henry Schaefer, 
and W. A. Stephen. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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The next meeting of the Suffolk 
County Bee Club will be held on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 16th in the bee 
yard of Mr. Oswald Kalfur, Floral 
Drive, Plainview, L. I., N. Y. at 2:30 
P.M. The annual honey contest of the 
Suffolk County Bee Club will be held 
on Sunday afternoon November 20th 
at 2:30 P.M. at the Smithtown Town 
Hall. Dr. E. J. Dyce, head of the De- 
partment of Apiculture at Corneil Uni- 
versity, will be the judge. All beekeep- 
ers on Long Island are invited to enter 
samples to be judged by Dr. Dyce. 
—H. D. Wells, Asso. Co. Agri. Agent. 


The annual meeting of the Georgia 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Homerville, Monday and Tues- 
day, October 17 and 18. A feature 
attraction will be a trip into the Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, where _ alligators, 
bears, other wild animals, birds and 
snakes can be seen; also, a short boat 
trip into the swamp from the State 
Park. This trip will be on Monday 
afternoon. 

An interesting program has_ been 
worked out. Prominent beekeepers, 
state officials and National Bee Asso- 
ciation officials have been invited to 
appear on the program. Some of these 
are Mrs. Iris Blitch, Congresswoman 
of Georgia’s Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict; Hon. Phil Campbell, Georgia 
Commissioner of Agriculture; Dr. C. 
M. Beckham, State Experiment Station; 
J. H. Girardeau, State Bee Specialist; 
Walter Neville, Bee Extension Special- 
ist; Dr. C. H. Alden, Director Georgia 
Dept. of Entomology; Dr. Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, Federal Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, Beltsville, Md.; W. W. Wicht, 
President ABBA, Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
H. A. Shaefer, President American 
Beekeeping Federation, Osseo, Wisc.; 
A. D. Hiett, President Southern States 
Beekeeping Federation, Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; H. S. Foster, State Apiarist, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Arthur Brew, Presi- 
dent Central Florida Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation, Umatilla, Fla.; Prof. David 
Dunavan, Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C.; Richard Bates, Georgia Director 
Sioux Honey Co., Waycross; as well as 
officials of bee journals and glass com- 
panies. The Georgia meeting is just 
after the Southern Conference in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., so plan to attend both 
meetings.—C. H. Herndon, Sec. 
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Federation Picture Contest 

——- YOU prepared a honey exhibit 
this season? If you have, then we 

are sure that you would like to win a 

prize for your efforts. How? Just send 

a photo of your display to Mr. Robert 

Banker, Cannon Falls, Minnesota, ac- 

cording to the rules given here: 

(1) Pictures must be of actual displays 
of honey (not fairs) in retail stores. 

(2) Prints must be 4x5 or larger and 
suitable for publication. Contest- 
ants may enter more than one print, 
but not more than five. 
Contest open to all beekeepers, 
hobbyist beekeepers, packers, deal- 
ers, and members of their families 
excepting officers and executive 
committee members of the Feder- 
ation and members of their fami- 
lies. Include name and address of 
food merchant with each entry as 
he is eligible for duplicate prizes. 

(4) No entries can be returned. 

(5) Duplicate entries (pictures of the 
same display by different parties) 
will be judged upon the photogra- 
phy. 

(6) Prizes: 

Ist prize—$50.00 in cash 

2nd prize—$30.00 in cash 

3rd prize—$20.00 in cash 

Also, five consolation prizes of 

$5.00 each. 

Pictures will be judged by: Origi- 

nality of the display, honey selling 

ability of the display, and photog- 
raphy. 

Contest closes on November 15th, 

1955 and all entries must be post- 

marked not later than November 

15th and sent to Mr. Robert Bank- 
er, Sec.-Treas., American Beekeep- 
ing Fed., Cannon Falls, Minn. 

(9) Winners of the contest will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 

(10) All entries will become the prop- 
erty of the American Beekeeping 
Federation and the decision of the 
judges will be final. 
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Carling’s New Bee Film 
HENRY NEIDENGARD, Clifton, N. J. 
HE CARLING Company of Cleve- 
land has produced a colored bee film 

for which all bee groups and interested 

viewers should be greatly appreciative. 

This is a most pleasant film to view 
(Continued on page 636) 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a 


’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 1 


of the month preceding publication. 








HONEY FOR SALE 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 

honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 

prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 
CLOVER extracted honey_in_ sixties. 


Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 2. 
Michigan's finest raspberry, 


basswood, 
clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window car- 
toned sections. 


Extra Fancy, $8.00; Fancy, 

$7.00; No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $5.00 case. E. Z. 

Quick Way B Farms, Boyne Falls, Mich. 

PURE COUNTRY SORGHUM, 18c Ib., 

blended, 14c; pure white clover honey, 20c 

lb., all in new sixties. Lose Brothers, 206 
E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 


COMB HONEY Basswood—clover 
alfalfa blend. Ralph Oswald, Tiffin, Ohio. 


No. 1 ta fancy comb, $7.00 per case; No. 
2, $5.00. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio, Rt. 1. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


CASH for all types extracted honey. 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye 
Honey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 
14, Ohio. 


CASH for Beeswax. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 


WRITE FOR Shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 

HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, 1112-14 
E. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 

WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Company, Millersport, Chio. 

WANTED—Light amber-clover and fall- 
flowers honey. Cloverdale Honey Compa- 
ny, Fredonia, N. Y 

BEST CASH Deal for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
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BEESWAX WANTED — Highest prices 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED—AIll grades of extracted hon- 
ey. Send sample and price. Deer Creek 
Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey in 60’s. Send sample 
and price. Lloyd E. Allen, Tipton, Mich. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and some clover 
honey. Eastern Food Products, 115 Divis- 
ion Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


HONEY WANTED—Highest Cash Prices. 
All grades, advise quantity. Mail samples 
to: J. Grossman & Co., 12 Carlaw Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted 
honey. Mail sample and prices. Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


WANTED all grades of extracted, also 
1500 cases or less of cut comb honey 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St 
Box 85, River Rouge 18, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
ublished (64 pages) free for the asking. 
isting many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE — New heart cypress 10- 
frame bottom boards. K.D., 10 or more, 
$1.00 each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 
or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 
sample postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


COMB FOUNDATION PLANT OF THE 
EAST—that’s WAX WORKERS, 1330 Sla- 
terville Road, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE—8-frame Root equipment for 
700-colony apiary. Write for details to E. 
H. Wadleigh, Monte Vista, Colo. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Old Taylor Honey Company 
honey packing business. See display ad 
page 639. 

FOR SALE—One Gardner Flash Heater, 
new, never been used, none better, cheap. 
We have two, need only one. Also 1300 
60-lb. can shipping cartons, 10c each. Mon- 
eymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry Street, 
River Rouge, Mich. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
pees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for a 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CAUCASIAN queens, balance season, 1 
queen, $1.00; 25 or more 75 cents each. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real yellow and very gentle. Select un- 
tested, 1 to 25, $1.00; 25 up, 90c each. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and 
queens. Extra good workers and very 
gentle. Dadant’s Starline Hybrids and our 
regular Italians. Starlines, 1 to 25, $1.30; 
25 to 100, $1.20; 100 up, $1.10; and for our 
regular Italians deduct 25c per queen. 
Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 


FOR HEALTH reasons I must dispose 
of my apiary of about 175 colonies in a 
good location in the dry belt of B. C. 
A. G. Hansom, Blossomtime Apiaries, R.R. 
1, Kamloops, B. C. 


FOR SALE — 60 colonies of bees, 10- 
frame strong colonies, 1955 inspected. 
Frank Lucas, R. R. 1, Knightstown, Ind. 


FOR SALE—22 double brood nest 10- 
frame colonies and equipment for same 
in good shape. Fall flow included. Arthur 
Zuelzke, 225 So. Countyline, Fostoria, O. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Florida employ- 
ment wanted, full or part time, Nov. till 
June, by experienced commercial beekeep- 
er. GLEN HOLTERMAN, WATERFORD, 
ONT., CANADA. 
SEEDS 

HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Cata- 
log on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
owa. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—25 to 75 standard hives of 
bees. Priced right, inspected. R. K. Fox, 
Jr., Rt. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY—Small or medium 
size pressure filter press. R. L. Livermore, 
Belle Center, Ohio. 


TRY SMITH’S Fancy comb and extract- 
ed honey. Smith Apiaries, Clayville, N. Y. 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules—30 capsules 
a package, each capsule contains as fol- 
lows: Royal Jelly, 10 Mg., Vitamin B, 5 
Mg., Calcium Pantothenate, 5 Mg. Prices 
to beekeepers, $1.50 per package. (suggest- 
ed retail price) $5.00 or $12.50 for three 
packages. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


MAGAZINES 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy post free 
for Rs',/, or s2/6, or 40 cents (Interna- 
tional Money Order). Payment in mint 
postage stamps of your country accepted. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please <s- d for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowec, Wisconsin 








Ready for late requeening 
| $ .75 each Air Mail 
| 8.00 per dozen Air Mail 
| 1.00 ea. Nov. 1 through May 15 


Prices subject to change without 
| notice. 


Walter D. Leverette 


P. O. Box 364 Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Quality Bred Italian Queens | 














NORTHERN QUEENS 


Pure Leather Colored Acclimated 
Italian Stock 


Untested, 2-24 .....0505. $1.00 
per e ee -75 
Select tested in large cages 2.00 


Service and Satisfaction 


BARGER APIARIES’~ Carey, Ohio 





Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 892 
Live Oak, California 





QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 
No delay in filling orders. 
Nice large queens each, ............ 60c 


Send us your order for 1 or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 


> 








ooo 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in al! 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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IF 11? 


If you need better queens 

If you want dependable 
service 

If you want Island Hybrid 
Stock 

If you want Regular 
Italians 

If you want full Value for 
your investment 


THEN — Order next from 


Rossman Apiaries 


P.O. Box 133. Moultrie, Ga. 


Prices Regular Island Hybrid 
1-25 .... .85 each $1.10 each 
26 up ....75 each 1.00 each 


“They Produce” 























HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, Hustling, Honey-gathering 
Italians. Reared on top of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and bred for hardi- 
ness, honey gathering qualities, with 
ease of handling. 


Price of mated laying queens: 


| REESE . $1.00 each 
aie a ae -90 each 
RT i te tart itt bask de ee -80 each 
ee -75° each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Box 810, Rockton, Pa. 





JOHN DAVIS QUEENS 


We ship until November 1 and fall 
is the right time to requeen. Order 
now and be sure. $1.00 each, any 
number. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Box 122, Tenn. 











Archiv fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 
economics. Founded in the Fall of 1918. 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world. 
Praised again and again for its decades of 
independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a valuable 
source also for the practice. Classic. Year- 
ly DM 5.50. Any aspiring beekeeping 
friend will receive a sample copy. Biene- 
Verlag, Giebelbach, Lindau, Germany. 





BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association, published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per annum. 
Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secretary, 
Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett 
Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 








DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
other magazine published. Subscription 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 

















| CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 


Bees gentle to work with, less swarm- 
ing, good producers, health certifi- 
cate, and live arrival guaranteed are 
just a few things you get when your 
requirements are sent to me. 


PRICES ARE: 


Quantity 1-25 25-50 50-100 
2-lb. pkg. w/q $3.00 $2.90 2.85 
3-lb. pkg. w/q 4.90 3.80 3.75 
4-tb. pkg. w/q 4.85 4.75 4.45 
5-lb. pkg. w/q 5.80 5.70 5.50 
EN dnithdesitdcasse 1.00 -90 -80 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 























1956 


| 
| 
Italian Queens Package Bees | 
| 


W. E. PLANT 











Hattiesburg, Mississippi | 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 
65c each the remainder of the season. 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes. .... 
and grow bigger every year. 
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HONEY—BEST OF NATURE’S 
SWEETS 


(Continued from page 595) 


ance of health. An examination of 
the available analyses of various hon- 
eys indicates that, in general, darker 
colored honeys contain a greater 
amount of minerals than lighter color- 
ed honeys. However, if we check the 
complete information on the 106 Cali- 
fornia honeys listed in the table on 
composition, numerous combinations 
of pairs of samples could be selected 
in which the lighter honey was report- 
ed to have a greater mineral content 
than the selected darker honey. It 
should also be remembered that the 
dark color of a particular sample of 
honey may not be due to its original 
content, but may be the result of dark- 
ening in processing and storage. In 
other words, color may or may not be 
a general possible criterion of relative 
mineral content and only if the two 
samples are of the same age and treat- 
ment. 

The vitamins of honey and their 
roles in human nutrition are given in 
the table of Honey Substances of Vari- 
able and Minute Amounts. The vari- 
ability is dependent upon the plant 
source of the nectar, the age of the 
honey, the amount of pollen present, 
and the processing and storage treat- 
ment. For instance, experiments at the 
University of Minnesota indicated that 
filtered honeys have less of five com- 
ponents of the vitamin B-complex than 
the unclarified honeys. Although vita- 
mins in honey are listed as minute in 
amount, their role in human nutrition 

quite significant. These values as 
well as the other components of honey 
in human diet are ably discussed by 
Dr. Haydak in the previously mention- 
ed excellent article to which readers 
are referred. 

The vast majority of honeys as pro- 
duced by bees are of more or less de- 
lectable quality, but unfortunately cer- 
tain physical and chemical changes 
may occur which usually have a ten- 
dency to impair their quality. Although 
the ability of the levulose portion of 
honey to absorb moisture is a desirable 
attribute in keeping bakery products 
moist, this may be a detrimental factor 
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QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
We still have a few good 
queens left. Especially 


Italians. Prompt shipment. 


PRICES 
1 - 24 $ .75 
25 - 99 -70 
100 - 499 .65 
Tested Queens 1.50 each 


Postpaid—Airmailed—Clipped 


No extra cost. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 











J. E. WING & SONS 
42 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 

Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 





/j 





= 




















J 


XN 
MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Personally raised. Gentle, good workers; 
winter well. Queens $1.00 each. 

ELBERT S. CHILDS 
201 Garden Ave. Knoxville 18, Tenn. 





ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens 


Jackson Apiaries 
Box 58 Funston, Ga. 





at times. The chief changes in honey 
not only are due to moisture absorp- 
tion, but to granulation, fermentation, 
discoloration or darkening, and loss of 
or masking of the delicate flavor and 
aroma. These various changes which 
may be more or less interrelated will 
be discussed in succeeding articles. 
(to be continued) 
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ARLINE HYBRID QUEENS—Ahead of anything we have tried 
in Hybrids. Send for descriptive results of 3 years test of Dadant 


Starline Hybrid Queens. 


GARON’S OWN 3-BANDED ITALIAN STOCK improved through 
Know-How in selecting Breeding Queen Mothers for combinable- 
ness necessary for highest Honey Production. 


PRICES: 


100-up 


Italians 


85 
Queens clipped and marked when desired, an 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 








HONEY WANTED 


| 
| 
| 
Bryant & Sawyer 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 








HONEY CANS 
60 Ib. size, 16 for $10.30 
FREUND CAN CO. 
4444 Cottage Grove Ave. Chi. 15 
CANS—CAN CARTONS, MACHINERY 








ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 
Root Quality Bee Supplies 
Hives, Foundation, Bees 


H. C. ACHTENHAGEN 
5005 Woodland Ave., 
Western Springs (Chicago), Ill. 
Sales: evenings only, 7:00 P.M. 
Phone CHestnut 6-1222 


WESTERN ILLINOIS BRANCH 


Virgil T. Goodrich, Mgr. 
207 W. Emily Street 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Phone Mt. Morris 263X 














Answers to Picture Quiz, page 620 


1. Edward Lloyd Sechrist. Now deceased. 
Author of “Honey Getting’. Early ad- 
vocate of hive heating. Once a member 
of the beekeeping staff of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

2. Charles Mraz. Devised the carbolic acid 
method for removing honey from bees. 
Largest commercial beekeeper in New 
England. Noted producer and packer of 
cut comb honey. 

3. Woodrow Miller. Probably the largest 
commercial beekeeper in the United 
States. Also a noted west coast honey 
packer. 

4. Dr. Colin G. Butler. Author of “The 
World of the Honeybee’. Head of the 
Bee Department of the famous research 
station at Rothamsted in England. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 631) 
with interesting commentary and good 
photography. 

The film shows clearly the seasonal 
cycle of the bee from spring brood 
rearing, queen fighting, egg laying, de- 
veloping larvae right through to snow- 
banked hives. The close-up photogra- 
phy of bees gathering nectar and polli- 
nating individual blossoms are a few 
high lights of this production. Some 
of the common marauders of the hon- 
eybee, such as the dragon fly and pray- 
ing mantis, are given attention for the 
first time. 

The background location was in 
Canada with the help of the beekeep- 
ing staff of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. The Carling people deserve 
many thanks for making this fine bee 
film available. 


The annual fall meeting of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held October 15th at Hotel Roger 
Smith in New Brunswick. A _ banquet 
will be held at 6:30 p.m., and bee 
movies will be shown. 


The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation Meeting will be held in the 
Auditorium of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Corner of 6th and Grant Street, Wau- 
sau, October 27 and 28. Some speak- 
ers are, Harriett M. Grace of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, John W. Buchan- 
an, Sales Mgr. of The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio, Arthur W. Kehl, of 
G. B. Lewis Co., Robert Dadant of 
Dadant and Sons, Hamilton, Ill., Mrs. 
Minnie T. Wilson of Home Economics 
Dept. of the Vocational School, Wau- 
sau, H. F. Dankemeyer, President of 
Bee Industries Association, and Henry 
Schaefer of the National Federation. 
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JENSEN’S 

Where those GOOD QUEENS come from. Quick Service 

“Magnolia State” Dadant “Starline” 








Italians 4 Way Hybrids 
1-24 $1.10 $1.35 
25-99 1.00 1.25 
- 100-up .90 1.15 
Post-paid — Air Mail where expedient — Clipped & ag Free. 





JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi U. S. 


—— 

















ITALIAN 


eee eee 


queens. 








“GULF BREEZE” 
This is your last chance this year to order 
Good wintering depends on having good queens. 
PRICES: 1-24, 90c each 25-99, 80c each 100 up, 75c each 
via AIR MAIL. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


rr QUEENS 
“GULF BREEZE” 


Donaldsonville, La. 





























HONEY WANTED 


All Grades, Send Samples 
Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 


2817 No. 2nd St. 


Minneapolis 11, Minn. 








MERCHANDISING THE HONEY 
CROP 


(Continued from page 589) 


in design, and most of them do some- 
thing for almost any product placed in 
them. 

Labels 


A good label will be in proportion to 
the size of the jar, not too large nor 
too small, nor placed too high or too 
low on the container. It will have ap- 
peal because it is artistic and suited to 
the style of the bottle or container. The 
colors, too, will be pleasing, and above 
all the theme “Honey” will be the most 
prominent thing on the label, clear, 
distinct, and suggestive of something 
good to eat. Like a trademark it can 
be a forceful advertisment, and your 
best salesman. 


The Consumer 

The American Consumer is a “fus- 
sy” customer. He demands a quality 
product with an attractive appearance, 
neat, convenient, and sanitary. Since 
he has been well educated to standard 
grades of quality and packaging among 
foods he is a selective, intelligent buyer 
with some knowledge of food values 
and vitamins. He likes to know what 
a food contains, and how it is prepared. 
He is hard to please, but he will pay 
almost any reasonable price for a 
quality product that will suit his fancy. 
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OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


THE AUST RAL ASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 


tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.S.W., Australfa. Subscription by Bank 


18/-(approx. 


Draft or International M. O. 
Sample copy 


$2.15) per year, post free. 
free on request. 


Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY BEE 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 

by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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DADANT?’S Improved Starlines or 





Italians 
Me essnes $1.00 
Se ckasne -90 
100-up ..... 80 


YORK BEE COMPANY 





YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 


YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 


Starlines ” i 
7 e- 1.30 pee: at 
25-99 ...... 1.20 
100-up ..... 1.10 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 


(The Universal Apiaries) 





Jesup, Georgia 

















QUEENS — 
We offer you young laying queens, shipped prepaid Air Mail. 
Clipped and painted on request. 
75c each any number 

Tested Queens 
QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


ITALIANS — QUEENS 


a ata tail tien al $1.50 each 








Claxton, Georgia 














Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 











Howard Weaver's 
PERSONALLY REARED 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
Leer $1.00 
10 and up 90 


Howard Weaver 


Navasota, Texas 


Package Bees & Queens 
Quality & Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, California 
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.r ae 
CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Both are the gentlest of all races of 
bees. Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up 
best of workers. Gentleness saves 
time, patience, sweat, and work. 
Fall is a very good time to requeen 
for honey flow tor winter stores. 


PRICES: 


Carniolans, each, airmail ............ $1.20 
Caucasians, each, airmail ............ 1.00 
Discount on quantity orders. 

W. D. REAMS 


Rt. 5 Morristown, Tenn. 














LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 618) 


about ruined a set of frames with foun- 
dation. There was only about a pint 
of bees, but they sure chewed up 
enough of that foundation. They had 
made no attempt to draw comb, and 
of course were hopelessly queenless. 
There was no sign of nectar, but those 
bees had lived on something for two 
weeks, and I wonder if it was beeswax. 
Could they live that long with nothing 
to eat, or did they go to the fields to 
have their lunch? Or, did they eat and 
digest the beeswax that was formerly 
in the foundation? 

[The bees probably got a scant living 
from the fields.—Ed.] 
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For Sale 


OLD TAYLOR HONEY CO. 
HONEY PACKING BUSINESS 


Packing facilities and market for several million pounds of honey per year. 
This business has consistently made money for the 35 years that it has been in 
operation. The owner has accumulated an abundance on which to retire and he 
desires to do so. The business occupies an unusually well-built building at Chand- 
ler, Oklahoma, containing 175,000 cubic feet of space. The business and building 
will be sold for less than half of the cost of such a building. This business has 
built a reputation that will be a money maker for the proper owner. A buyer can- 
not be considered uuless he has $15,000.00 of unincumbered cash to invest. The 
seller will consider loaning balance of the purchase price and operating capital. 


Address L. D. Taylor, Harlan, Iowa 











ESTABLISH 


A STABLE ANNUAL CASH MARKET FOR YOUR HONEY CROP 


With the Largest Independent Packer in U. S. 50 years in business. 
Mail sample, advise quantity available and shipping point. 


R. D. BRADSHAW & SONS 





BOX 337 








WENDELL, IDAHO 




















HONEY PUBLICITY IN CANADA 
(Continued from page 603) 

forced grading regulations have accom- 
plished more than any other single 
factor toward increasing our honey 
consumption. The Canadian consumer 
is well aware of the slogan “Buy with 
confidence, buy by grade”. 

The Canadian Program of honey 
publicity by our Council and provincial 
organizations of course requires money. 
Money is hard to come by, especially 
in the honey industry. The Council 
obtains its finances by a levy on 
honey containers. One-fifth cent per 
pound is collected on the capacity of 
all paper and tin containers. This levy 
is collected by the manufacturer or 
distributor in each province. 

In some provinces, the levy is com- 
pulsory, operated under a Provincial 
Act, generally called “The Farm Prod- 
ucts, Grades and Sales Act”. In other 
provinces, the levy is on a voluntary 
basis. The total estimated levy collec- 
tion is 95 percent effective. 

Where the levy is compulsory, gen- 
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erally one-third cent per pound is col- 
lected by the association. Later the 
association sends one-fifth to the Coun- 
cil, retaining the balance for Provincial 
publicity and the operations of the 
association. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that we, 
in Canada, do not claim the only good 
methods of honey publicity. We do 
believe that our cumulated efforts in 
honey publicity, plus a strict ensurance 
of a quality pack, has increased the 
consumption and practically guaran- 
teed the sale of our entire production 
on our own market. 





The New Zealand Beekeeper 


The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping — Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 


year, payable to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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quai: QUEENS 
KELLEY ISLAND queens by 
the thousand are available 
now. If you are in a rush 
count on us for quick ship- 


Trade Mk. Reg. . . 
U. S. Pat. off. Ment by return air mail. 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


secccccccccccccces Jae By prepaid cir mail 


25-uP .........2000000e+++++ 65¢ by prepaid air mail 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 





The Picture Bee Magazine ne, Amutealinn Bee Jounal’ 

If you are taking time to read, why ublishe y, the ctorian Api- 
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